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MISS HARRIET TRENTHAM 
Miss Harriet Trentham, the daughter of Captain David Trentham, R.N. (Rtd.), and Mrs. Trentham, of the Red 


House, Yateley, Camberley, Surrey, is engaged to be married to Mr. Christopher Ackroyd, younger son of Sir 


Cuthbert Ackroyd, Bt., and Lady Ackroyd, of Finches, Bromley, Kent 
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ARTS, BLIPS AND 7 PER CENT. 


‘ X YITH a large red splodge on the cover, 
and the title Art in the Red, the Arts 
Council draws attention, as forcibly as 

its protocol permits, to the fact revealed in 
every section of its report for the year: that 
the arts in this country cannot survive without 
a larger scale of subsidy than they receive. 
Nearly every one of the professional bodies, 
some 125, which the Council helps to give the 
public its opera, ballet, music and drama, is in 
a chronic state of economic insecurity. During 
the year two of the symphony orchestras have 
narrowly escaped dissolution, two national 
opera houses acquired heavy overdrafts, theatres 
everywhere are closing, the Royal Ballet and 
Old Vic had to undertake “dollar drives’ to 
make ends meet, and the equipment for dis- 
playing the arts—from buildings to costumes 
is wearing out. This disintegration is not due 
to inflation or television or to any lack of crea- 
tive genius in artists or to public indifference; 
the audience for the arts is increasing. It is 
owing to an almost universal lack of working 
capital for reserve funds to meet inevitable 
hazards, for reconstruction, and, most essen- 


tial, for planning ahead. Even the estimates . 


for the annual requirements submitted by each 
department and checked by the Council are 
scaled down by the Treasury, so that the ascer- 
tained needs of the arts are never in fact met. 

This deplorable and, in the “‘old-fashioned”’ 
view of civilisation’s meaning, disastrous record 
of cheeseparing has to be read, of course, 
against the background of fundamental uncer- 
tainties which, at the moment, give all old 
values and dimensions the instability of a 
landscape during an earthquake. It is said, 
certainly with truth, that the Russian-made 
object at present circling the globe means, 
among other things, that our system of educa- 
tion must revise, and that urgently, the rela- 
tive evaluations of the humanist arts and the 
mechanical sciences. It is also said, by the 
Chancellor, on the more homely plane of the 
Conservative platform at Brighton, that to 
press for favourite domestic projects such as 
roads, hospitals, schools and, by implication, 
the arts would defeat the financial discipline 
essential to beat inflation. So be it, but with- 
out, in the process, our losing our heads—in 
other words, the intellectual and spiritual activi- 
ties which it is the purpose of mechanical science, 
and of economic solvency, and, it may be 
added, of human evolution, to develop. The 
cost of making one bang in the sky, or, apply- 
ing another yard-stick, the yield in death 
duties of one old family’s cherished possessions, 
would suffice for years to change the condition 
of the arts in Britain, according to the Council’s 
calculations, from one of declining penury to 
confident and constructive progress. The sup- 
plement needed is £250,000 a year added to the 
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million at present given: infinitesimal in relation 
to astronomical economics, or to the benefit it 
would produce here and now for humanity. 

In default of a capital allocation, such as 
the Canada Council has received from the 
Canadian Parliament (and Turkey is prepared 
to make at the cost of going short of coffee), the 
Arts Council of Great Britain is not surely ask- 
ing for the moon—or even for a satellite—in 
requiring this small increase of subsidy. Nor 
does it look in this crisis only to the Treasury. 
The report suggests other ways of, and reasons 
for, patronage, in particular of the theatre. Revi- 
sion of the National Theatre Act, which makes 
erection of the building the first step, could 
enable the real essential, a National Theatre 
Company, to be assembled and to tour the pro- 
vincial theatres. The West End, relying as it 
does on these in so many ways, could under- 
write a group of provincial houses, investing in 
them some fraction of what it has gained from 
the abolition of entertainment duty. Television, 


_ that ‘“‘enormous devourer”’ of drama, has an 


evident interest in maintaining a living theatre, 
so why not a financial obligation? As if in 
response to the Council’s appeals to the 
public to realise that they themselves, whether 
individually or corporately, must be the patrons 
of the arts, comes news that a commercial firm 
is to back the production of a play, not in 
Schweppeshire, with which it is most closely 
identified, but by a London theatre company. 
A few more bolts from the blue like that would 
do much to get art out of the red. 


THREAT 


NLY the flowers ave friendly 
That touch you as you pass, 
And the tall smooth trees ave friendly, 
And the soft wet grass ; 
But the east wind and the mountain, 
And the swift stveam and man; 
All these, and the wild rose, 
Will hurt you af they can. 
The brown squirrels ave friendly 
And the grey sheep, I've found, 
And the woodland ride is friendly, 
And the bare ved ground. 
But the high crag on the fellside, 
And the wide sea and man, 
All these, and the nightshade, 
Will kill you tf they can. 
PC Dwr, 


ARE MUNICIPAL FLATS JUSTIFIED ? 


HOUGH it may be irresponsible to say 
that statistics can prove anything, it is 
true that incomplete statistics can fortify faith 
in a pre-conceived idea. That is the danger 
which besets the arfay of statistics presented in 
the October issue of Town and Country Plan- 
ning concerning the high costs of municipal 
flats by contrast with council houses. Here the 
conclusion precedes the evidence. “‘We doubt,” 
says its Planning Commentary, “if councillors 
. . realise what enormous public revenue losses 
are involved in the building of: multi-storey 
flats. Certainly, the general public does not. 
The figures are never, so far as we know, pre- 
sented in such a way as to make the subsidy 
costs clear.’’ The prime difficulty in reaching 
a fair conclusion on the relative values of 
municipal flats and houses is the absence of 
adequate official information about flats, cover- 
ing the country as a whole. Multi-storey flats 
are a necessity only in places where land is 
very expensive and where that handicap is liable 
to be increased by heavy expenditure on site 
works before living quarters begin to take 
shape. The site cost is therefore an important 
factor, and when Town and Country Planning 
interrupts the figures relating to its chosen 
example, a Birmingham scheme, with the 
remark, “We think these figures include sité 
costs,’’ confidence is lowered a point or two, 
and when we find further figures preceded by 
such qualifications as “If the site cost is —’ 
and “If the municipality pays an additional 
subsidy—’’ the statistical picture presented 
becomes puzzling and the reference to “‘enor- 
mous public revenue losses’? becomes an alle- 
gation on which judgement must be reserved. 
Insofar as such projects can be comparable, 
the Birmingham scheme has sufficient in 


common with the Liverpool scheme described in | 


the Municipal Journal of October 4 for the 
two to be considered together. But such a 
comparison goes to show only that these pro- 
jects are highly individual and that to condemn 
all multi-storey flats as involving “‘enormous’”’ 


public revenue losses is extremely arguable, ~ 


That flats are always more costly than houses 
is an established fact, but it must likewise be 
conceded that there are advantages to tenants 
and to the community (particularly in land use) 
which go some way to justifying the difference. 


SERENGETI NATIONAL PARK 


HE problem in the Serengeti National 
Park in Tanganyika is how to reconcile 
the claims of the wandering tribes of Masai for 
grazing and water for their herds with the desire 


to preserve as many as possible of the large > 


numbers of wild animals that inhabit the area, 
and the solution needs to be a long-term one. 
No purpose, to quote the report (obtainable 
from the Government Printer at Dar-es- 
Salaam for 7s. 6d.) of the Serengeti Committee 
of Inquiry set up in April to examine the Tan- 
ganyika Government’s proposals for the future 
of the park, would be served by recommenda- 
tions that would lead to the reopening of the 
main issue within a few years and leave the 
park as a target for political discontent which 
might reduce or totally destroy it. The Goy- 
ernment of Tanganyika proposed reducing the 
area of the park by half; the Committee suggest 
that it should be slightly increased, from 4,800 
to 5,030 acres. In the western Serengeti, includ- 


ing Moru Kopjes, a hill now occupied by Masai 


tribesmen, human rights would be excluded; in 
the eastern part water and forests would be 
conserved in the interests of the Masai, but 
there would be two sanctuaries for wild life, 
in the floors of the Ngorongoro and Embagai 
craters. These proposals are commendably 
bold, but to what extent they can be carried 
out remains to be seen. They involve, in the 
western Serengeti, the resettlement of two 
centres of human habitation, and this would 
require both money and diplomacy. The prob- 
lem would be eased if the Masai could be edu- 
cated to a better use of the land, but that also 
is easier said than done. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE NEW TOWNS 


PPOSITION to the Government’s policy 

in relation to the ownership of the new 
towns seems to be foreshadowed by Lord 
Silkin, the creator of the new towns, in a letter 
to The Times. He advocates the transfer of the 
towns to their local authorities, observing that 
“there comes a time when the child is grown 
up-and should be trusted to carry responsibi- 
lity.”” In the growing-up process, however, the 
new towns are, and will be for some time, com- 
parable to the child who has shot up physi- 
cally, attaining adult stature long before 
acquiring adult experience. The growth of 
cities in the past has been a balanced process: 
as their industries developed they attracted, 
or produced, citizens whose experience made 
them equal to the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the town which had evolved, slowly per- 
haps, from what was formerly a village. The 
new towns have yet to attain that kind of 
balance. As Mr. Peter Self, a warm admirer of 
Lord Silkin’s achievement, remarked in his 
book, Cities in Flood, ‘‘there are very strong 
arguments against putting a local authority in 
the position of owning most of the real estate 
in/its area... . Moreover, the assets in question 


were not created by municipal initiative and it . 


would be somewhat anomalous to present a 
handful of relatively small local authorities 
with responsibilities and privileges possessed 
only by the largest cities.” As the Minister of 
Housing has said, over £200 million of the tax- 
payers’ money has been spent, already, on the 
new towns: That fact alone dictates a form of 
ownership representative of the taxpayer and 
conscious of the taxpayer’s right to see a rea- 
sonable return for his investment. 


COVER PICTURE 


The cover design of this issue is by Frank 
Wootten. 
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NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


HOPE I am not laying myself open to a 
if charge of being quixotic by saying, once 

again, that I am in favour of summer time, 
Greenwich meridian and strict chronology not- 
withstanding. I am more in favour of it every 
time we come to this fantastic bit of cheating, 
‘this dormouse business of shortening an 
already shortening day. There was a time when 
it was a virtue to get out of bed early and have 
half a day’s work done by noon. We may be 
physically incapable of that now. Personally I 
don’t mind getting out of bed early, and I 
thought it a wonderful idea when it was decided 
that we should have double summer time during 
the war. 

As time gets more precious to the country 
it would seem a natural adjustment. Double 
summer time was supposed to have saved elec- 
tricity. It had other advantages: it got us all 
out of bed and made good use of daylight. We 
felt virtuous when we calculated that another 
year we might have been in bed while here we 
were, half way to town. As it is now, we are 
demoralised when we fiddle with the clocks and 

' give ourselves an extra hour in bed. Who bene- 
fits except some half-awake fellow switching on 
a milking machine or his electric blanket? I 
have a suspicion that no one wants to bring 
down the night an hour sooner except those 
peculiar people who. go about telling us that 
they are no good in the morning and would do 
and say anything for an extra hour in bed. 
Our grandfathers, I am sure, are turning over 
in their graves at our indolence as it is. Morning 
began at the sparrow’s chirp in their day. 

* * 


* 
NYTHING will lure a salmon, I have some- 
times heard it said. I should modify this 
and say anything within reason, but that covers 
a variety of lures. I heard of a salmon’s being 
caught on a strip of red flannel petticoat in the 
days when that material was more fashionable. 
The boy using it was after a pike. Red flannel 
was considered good pike bait in‘ that particular 
bit of river. A year or two ago a friend sent me 
two “mice” modelled in clipped deer-hair. 
They had tails fashioned from elastic bands 
and I gave them both away. One of them went 
to a friend who lives right on the bank of a 
river. He was greatly intrigued with the 
“mouse,” imagined the beads of water on its 
“coat’’ as it struggled across the salmon pool 
at dusk and was sure it would bring up a fish; 
but he just lacked faith, I think. He didn’t try 
it, and when I called on him the other day I 
saw that he had the “mouse” laid out as a 
curio. I almost asked for it back, for Captain 
J. Hughes Parry’s Salmon Fisherman’s Notebook 
had come into my hands and he had something 
to say about unusual lures. On one occasion, all 
else having failed, Hughes Parry begged the ear 
of a hare from a passing sportsman and, fasten- 
ing it to his hook, caught four salmon on it in 
the next 48 hours. He had caught others on the 
ear of a mouse, a trimmed-up carrot, a bit of 
bacon rind and, of all things, two inches from 

the end of a kitten’s tail. 

* * 

* 
IMAGINE that salmon take a kitten’s tail, 
when they see it, for a hairy caterpillar or 
some sort of grub, A hare’s ear may look like 
fry of some kind or even a shrew. Salmon are 
said to be irritated by the fly or lure rather than 
tempted by it, so the whole business may depend 
on an imaginative approach. I have been 
thinking quite a lot about this. Not that Iam 
very unconventional in my approach to fishing 
(I hesitate to use a size larger hook than a ten 
when fishing for trout with the fly, and quickly 
lose confidence in new things that don’t bring 
results in an hour or so), but there would be a 
delightful side to fishing for salmon with things 
other than sprats, Devons, Hairy Marys and the 
like. Imagine displaying a fish in the vestibule 
of an hotel and replying to enquiries with the 
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remark: “ Well, this one I had on a pipe cleaner, 
and that one I got on a piece of my braces.” It 
would surely put some of the otter-whiskered 
old-stagers into convulsions. 

The telephone rang as I was writing this, 
and I received a message that, after the flood 
which spread out across the valley the previous 
week, the upper reaches of the river held an 
amazing number of fish. This was an invitation 
to fish that comes nearly every year at this time, 
but somehow I never manage to get away, 
having stolen too many days during the trout 
season. Small boys are getting them, I am 
usually told, and I suspect that someone feels 
that I have an inferiority complex about catch- 
ing salmon. That may be true, but Hughes 
Parry even caught them on a kitten’s tail. That 
doesn’t put me in awe of salmon at all, for I 
never saw a self-respecting trout that would 
look at anything like it. They have more sense. 

* * 
* 

HERE was honey for sale at the local 

honey fair this year. Last year, if I remem- 
ber correctly, there was none to be had, anda 
honey fair without honey is surely a sort of 
jumble sale. Some bees did well, as is apparent 
from the notices one sees here and there 
announcing honey for sale, pure Welsh honey, a 
description that is often lost upon those who 
know no more about honey than the fact that 
it is sweet. Honey, like the wine of the country, 
varies a great deal. It cannot be equalled or 
imitated. It depends on the crops, the sorts of 
flowers that are in bloom at a particular time, 
the weather, sun and rain; and in the same 


place another year the mixture will not be quite 
so delicate in flavour. Scorching of the apple 
trees by a cold wind early in the year may be 
one of the reasons. The same cold wind affects 
the hive, breeding and so on in subsequent 
months, and genuine honey remains as rare as 


vintage wine. 


* * 
* 


OFTEN think about this when I have a little 

honey on my bread. Iam no sort of expert 
on bees. I can take a swarm, but prefer to let 
someone else take the frames. My grandfather, 
however, was a keen bee-keeper and took a 
great interest in the welfare of his stock, for 
which he would sow a certain amount of one 
thing or another quite outside the ordinary 
business of farming. The resulting honey 
varied, as it was bound to, but the bulk of it 
came from heather, so that it could never be 
separated and was taken to the table in sec- 
tions. I remember that once, when we had a 
particularly hard winter in London, I wrote to 
him complaining of a sore throat and by return 
there arrived a section of heather honey as 
dark in colour, almost, as the moors on which 
it had been gathered. I don’t think I ever 
tasted anything quite like it. If it didn’t cure 
my cold, then auto-suggestion did, but I took 
it as prescribed, with a little lemon and some 
hot water, saving some, of course, for buttered 
scones, which somehow took me back to the 
harvest field in late summer. Honey has ever 
since had the same sort of mystical significance 
for me as a particular wine has, something 
quite indefinable. 
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SCOTLAND’S FINEST SCENERY | 


Written and Illustrated by W. A. POUCHER 
The next day should be devoted entirely to _ 


land, the most northerly county in Britain, 

and one that, in my opinion, displays a land- 
scape of sombre magnificance without compare 
in the whole of Scotland. It is nine years since 
I last explored this terrain, but in the interval I 
have been as far north as Skye and Wester Ross 
almost every year. Hence I have observed with 
much approval the gradual improvement in the 
sinuous highways that thread this particular 
part of Scotland, but my recent trip through 
Sutherland revealed a metamorphosis in the 
network of roads that surprised and delighted 
me; for now nearly all of them have Deen re- 
surfaced and improved to such an extent that 
motorists need have no qualms as to reaching 
their destinations without mishap. When I 
was there extensive work was proceeding on 
the last section some 4% miles to the north 
of Rhiconich; on its completion the whole 


I RECENTLY re-visited the wilds of Suther- 


1.—SUILVEN, 


FROM NEAR THE VILLAGE OF ELPHIN. 


Since Inverness is the key to the remote 
north-west, and moreover, as its circuit can 
with advantage include Ullapool as well as 
Lairg, it remains a matter of opinion as to which 
way round to undertake the journey. Popular 
taste would seem to indicate north from Lairg 
and south to Ullapool, as was borne out by a 
count I made during a halt on the shore of Loch 
Eriboll when over 40 cars travelled from Tongue 
to Durness, while mine was the only one going 
in the opposite direction. 

I have reasons for my choice and have 
drawn attention to them more than once in 
Country LiFe, but I repeat them here as they 
are of special importance to photographers, and 
who does not carry a camera on his holidays 
to-day? In the first place the finest scenery 
in this part of Scotland lies between Ullapool 
and Tongue, and in the second the light is always 
behind or on one side of the traveller when going 


IN SUTHERLAND, ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE MOUNTAINS IN SCOTLAND, 


Sutherland’s landscape is “ 


compare in the whole of Scotland” 


circuit from Lairg by way of Laxford Bridge, 


Durness, Loch Eriboll, Tongue and Altnaharra 
will be the motorist’s delight and disclose on 
either hand some of the wildest and grandest 
scenery 1n Scotland. 

However, while all the main highways 
giving access to this county are in passable con- 
dition, there still remains one of the side-roads 
that has been sadly neglected, and this is, 
perhaps, the most spectacular coastal stretch 
in the far north. It lies in Ross and Cromarty, 
is less than 10 miles in length and runs from 
Badnagyle to Inverkirkaig. Its surface is bad and 
its passing places are inadequate; yet for those 
who scorn the risk it is the loveliest approach to 
Sutherland. May I, therefore, respectfully 
suggest to the appropriate authority that it is 
worthy of their urgent notice, and if it could be 
improved to the present standards of the rest 
of the roads in this county it would encourage 
still more travellers and holiday-makers to 
penetrate this desolate fastness on their scenic 
journey from Ullapool to Lochinver? 


north. Therefore, she not only observes the 
scenery ahead of him well illuminated and with- 
out eyestrain, but he can also take his photo- 
graphs with the hght at a favourable angle. 
If he drives south from Durness the sun will be 
in his eyes all the way and the scenery in 
silhouette; so he will, perhaps, miss much of the 
sublime beauty of this incomparable landscape. 

It is only 61 miles from Inverness to 
Ullapool and the coast-to-coast journey reveals 
a marked contrast between the placidity of the 
countryside as far as Garve and the lofty 
wilderness beyond it, relieved by the glimmering 


stretch of Loch Droma and the gloomy, rounded 


summits of Beinn Dearg. Immediately after 
passing the road junction at Braemore it is 
worth while to park the car and to walk a short 
step to view the Falls of Measach, hidden so 
near at hand in an impressive gorge. Thereafter 
the downhill run to Ullapool opens up the blue 
of Loch Broom below and ultimately the white 
terraced cottages of Ullapool, one of the most 
picturesque villages in the Highlands. 


of sombre magnificence without 


the short journey to Lochinver, because there 
are so many beautiful scenes on the way and the 
traveller will wish to halt here and there to view 
them. The narrow road is good all the way and 
observant drivers may notice the remarkable 
springiness of those stretches crossing boggy 
ground. The first point of interest is Ardmair 
Bay, to which the road spirals steeply down 
from the moor. Here a gleaming pebbly beach 
curves gracefully to lead the eye to the gullied 
front of Ben More Coigach, the first of the 
splendidly isolated hills revealed on this journey. 
Turning away from the coast, the road threads 
the gradually rising floor of Strath Kanaird, 
disclosing on the left inviting glimpses of Stac 


Polly and Cul Beag, which may bring back 


happy memories to the climber who knows 
them, and at Drumrunie Old Lodge, now in 
ruins, a distant retrospect of Sgurr an Fhidhleir, 
one of the most difficult 
ascents in this.area. Then, 
as the road winds up to the 
watershed, there are vistas on 
the left of several lochans, 
backed by the twin peaks of 
Cul Mor. 

The approach to Suther- 
land is heralded by a large 
notice board standing on the 
county boundary, and beyond 
it the road descends gradually, 
hemmed in on the right by 
towering cliffs and on the left 
by unpleasant drops to the 
moor, with, at the end of this 
section, a most dangerous 
blind corner with no passing 
place. Then follow the lonely 
villages of Knockan and 
Elphin, together with a dis- 
tant prospect of Suilven on 
the left, perhaps the most 
remarkable mountain in 
Britain (Fig. 1). 

The main road to Loch- 
inver is reached at Ledmore, 
and, on turning to the left, it 
rises gently to the watershed, 
with vistas of Loch Awe on 
the left backed by Canisp, 
together with a glimpse of the 
tip of Suilven above the inter- 
vening hills. The run down to 
Inchnadamph is noteworthy 
for the first view of Quinag, 
which towers above the moor 
ahead. This lonely hamlet is 
a favourite with fishermen, 
and also with geologists owing 
to the strange combination of 
purplish-red Torridonian 
sandstone, gleaming white 
quartzite and Archaean gneiss, 
perhaps the oldest rock for- 
mation in the world. All of 
these abound in this part of Sutherland. 

Loch Assynt comes into view a short 
distance beyond the hamlet, and since it 
makes a charming foil to shapely Quinag 
in the background, and for Ardvreck Castle 
in the middle distance, it yields one of 
the most sublime prospects in the county 
(Fig. 2). This castle dates from the late 15th 
century, and in 1650 it saw the betrayal and cap- 
ture of the Marquis of Montrose, of the Clan 
Graham. Passing Skaig Bridge, where the hill 
road to Kylesku diverges to the right, the main 
highway undulates along the northern shore of 
Loch Assynt, whose many tree-clad islets impart 
great beauty and contrasting colour to its 
shimmering blue. Then, at Little Assynt, near 
its outflow, the road winds gently downhill 
beside the tumbling River Inver, eventually to 
emerge at the cottages of Lochinver strung out 
along the sea front. 

This enchanting village is a convenient base 
for the Drumbeg scenic drive, one of the most 
picturesque circuits I know in Scotland, and as 
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2._LOOKING ACROSS LOCH ASSYNT TO ARDVRECK CASTLE, WITH QUINAG LOOMING BEHIND. The castle dates from the 
late 15th century 


— 73 . — _ 
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3.—FINE COASTAL SCENERY ON THE CIRCULAR DRIVE FROM LOCHINVER TO STOER AND DRUMBEG 


4.—BEN LOYAL, 


the run is of under 40 miles it can be made in an 
afternoon. But I have found it a photographers’ 
paradise, and those who like to toy with their 
cameras will discover so many attractive sub- 
jects that they will probably spend a whole day 
in covering this short distance. The best way 
to take this drive is to return along the main 
road to Skaig Bridge, turn off to the left along 
the Kylesku road, and then turn left again for 
Drumbeg after crossing the Unapool Burn. If 
this is done the light will be at a favourable 
angle throughout the trip. 

I must warn readers that this road is 
extremely narrow and winding, and that there 
are several sections having a gradient of 1 in 5. 
But as nearly all of it, save the hilly sections, 
has. been improved and resurfaced, there is 
no risk, providing always the driver has com- 
plete control of his car and exercises the utmost 
caution everywhere. Since this route makes a 
complete circuit of the striking peak of Quinag, 
and as there are innumerable attractive sea- 
scapes unfolded throughout, including the 
dramatic panorama of the isolated peaks of 
Sutherland and Wester Ross, seen across the sea 
trom Stoer, together with many lochans by the 
roadside, there is beauty in such variety that 
this drive will appeal to the most fastidious 
traveller (Fig. 3). 

While Lochinver is a favourite with the 
angler, it is also the best base for the climber 
who is anxious to make the complete traverse 
of Suilven. Known locally as the Sugar Loaf, 
it rises some four miles behind the village amid 
a lochan-strewn desolation, and is most con- 
veniently reached by driving to Glencanisp 
Lodge and then making a bee-line across the 
moor to its steep slopes on foot. There is some 
good rock-climbing to be had on its western front, 
and the traverse of its one and a half miles of 
narrow ridge is an airy experience; special care 
is needed in the ascent of its spectacular 
middle peak. The wide panorama throughout 
is electrifying. 

The final section of this journey—from 
Lochinver to Lairg—can be accomplished in 
one day if necessary, but this allows no time 
for lingering here and there to enjoy the beauty 
of the landscape. In favourable weather it is 
better to go as far as Durness in one day and 
spend the next in driving to Lairg or farther 
south if desired. The key to this route is 
Kylesku Ferry, which is reached by way of 
Skaig Bridge. Thereafter the lofty moorland 
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“PERHAPS THE MOST GRACEFUL PEAK IN THE HIGHLANDS” 


road passes between Quinag and Glasven, both 
of which reveal some magnificent rock scenery. 
The great surprise in this section is the sudden 
disclosure of Loch Glencoul, which is first seen 
on reaching the foot of the long winding hill. 
Dominated by the Stac of Glencoul at its head, 
it affords one of the finest sights in the day’s 
drive. 

A new free ferry has been provided by the 
Sutherland County Council at Kylesku. Thence 
ten miles of twisting narrow road goes up hill 
and down dale, passing many a lonely lochan 
and in one place descending to the sea at 
Badcall Bay, where its many adjacent islets 
yield a charming and colourful prospect. Beyond 
Scourie it turns inland, with fine views of the 
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5.—THE CENTRAL SPUR OF FOINAVEN, 


wedge-shaped peak of Ben Stack, 
and on reaching Laxford Bridge 
the six-mile diversion to Loch 
Stack is worth while, not only for 
its particular charm but also for a 
frontal view of Arkle, a mountain 
of glittering white quartzite that ~ 
rises beyond the blue. 

The road from Laxford Bridge 
passes many lochans on its way to 
the remote hamlet of Rhiconich, 
which stands at the head of Loch 
Inchard and from which a diver- 

.sion may be made to view the 
hills from Kinloch Bervie. There- 
after it takes an almost direct line 
for Durness, running beside the 
Kyle of Durness before reaching 
the village. Climbers in search of 
the unusual should stay in Rhico- 
nich for the purpose of making the 
ascent of Foinaven, which, how- 
ever, reveals its finest aspect to the 
east in the form of three amazing 
spurs. The mountain consists 
largely of gleaming white quart- 
zite and is an outstanding example 
of erosion on the grand scale. 
On one occasion I sat alone on its 
lofty summit ridge near the middle 
spur, and the only sound to break 
the most profound silence was the 
occasional fall of rock to the scree 
(Fig. 5). 

It is 37 miles from Durness to 
Tongue, and until recently the 
road. was in such poor condition | 
that it was seldom crossed by car. 
However, the resurfacing of this 
long section was completed last 
year and the whole drive is now a 

continuous delight, with a sight of Smoo Cave 

and then nearly twenty miles with views of the 
sea and of Loch Eriboll, whose head opens up 
some grand rock scenery near at hand. A new 
bridge has been thrown across the outflow of 

Loch Hope at one of the loneliest places in 

Scotland, which opens up a remarkable spectacle 

of Ben Hope at its head, whence the crossing of 

A’Mhoine and the subsequent drive round the 

Kyle of Tongue yields entrancing prospects of 

Ben Loyal, perhaps the most graceful peak in 

the Highlands (Fig. 4). The run south from 

Tongue includes spacious vistas along the 

glimmering blue of Loch Loyal, and at Altna- 
harra majestic views of Ben Klibreck, the last 
massive mountain seen on this enchanting drive. 
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“AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE OF 


EROSION ON THE GRAND SCALE.” In the background is Ben Hope 
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THE OSTRICH OF THE LOUGH 


By R. H. SMYTHE 


MONG fishes the trout ranks nearest in 
changeabilty to the chameleon among 
r~ reptiles. It is only during recent years 
that zoologists have accepted it as a fact that 
the little brown trout of our West-Country 
streams which, only a few inches in depth, 
trickle around the granite boulders strewn amid 
the bracken are, genealogically at least, 
identical with ferov, the giant cannibal of our 
lakes, and with others as divergent as the sea- 
trout and any of the other eight accepted 
varieties which externally present such different 
characteristics. 

The trout is exceedingly responsive to its 
environment, the impact of which produces in 
the fish wide variations as regards shape, size, 
colour and markings. The type and quantity of 
food available, the colour of the bottom of the 
river or lake, the brightness of the weed and the 
depth at which the fish prefers to live—all these 
factors influence a trout to develop character- 
istics which at first glance may well cause one 
to regard it as a member of an entirely different 
species. 

The purpose of this article is to draw 
attention to a lesser-known variant in which it 
is not only the colour and shape which are 
remarkable; it has now been confirmed that a 
complete anatomical change has resulted in this 
variety, one which fits it to deal with its own 
equally extraordinary choice of food. 

The gillaroo lives, together with at least five 
other accepted members of the trout family, in 
that fisherman’s paradise Lough Melvin, which 
lies on the border of Eire and Northern Ireland, 
between the counties of Fermanagh to the north 
‘and Leitrim to the south. It has also been 
claimed that it is to be found in Lough Neagh 
and some of the Galway lakes. Lough Melvin 
is deep and measures nine miles by three miles 
and is complete with islands and thick vegeta- 
tion. 

Many stories have been woven round the 
gillaroo until in the thoughts of the non-angling 
public it has come to be regarded as a mythical 
creature, existing only in the minds of a care- 
free, romantic, country folk, so imbued with the 
love of sport that their imaginations may be apt 
to wander into realms of fantasy and fable. But 
the Irishman is completely vindicated, for some 
a> least of the stories are true, and even if the 
fish does not live by swallowing the rock of the 
lough, it certainly possesses otherwise unheard- 
of powers of digestion, for its stomach contains 
a mill, a true gizzard, capable of crushing and 
digesting solid materials in a manner which 
might well induce the ostrich to look to its 
laurels. 

Owing to its peculiar habits the gillaroo is a 
difficult fish to catch and so has escaped very 
detailed examination by the scientists, although 
contradictory statements as to the nature of 
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PART OF THE CONTENTS OF THE STOMACH OF A GILLAROO, A VARIETY OF 


TROUT FOUND IN LOUGH MELVIN ON THE BORDER OF EIRE AND NORTHERN 
IRELAND. The gillaroo feeds largely on snails which are found round the edge of the lough, 
and its stomach walls are adapted to digest their shells 


its stomach have been published from time to 
time. One reason why it so seldom finds its way 
into the creel is that its habit is to travel around 
the edges of the lough; thus it is at most times 
only a few inches, or at the outside a few feet, 
from the water’s edge—a place where few fisher- 
men would cast a fly—and it is likely that it 
would be by the merest chance that they would 
hook a specimen. 

The gillaroo, the ‘“‘red fellow”’ of the Irish- 
man, is a big fish, normally ranging in weight 
between 14 and 4 lb., although exceptional 
specimens have been recorded up to 10 Ib. Itis 
of a remarkably bright golden-yellow colour 
when first taken out of the water, and covered 
with many large round red spots. As it dies the 
colour fades. The shape of the fish is also 
peculiar, especially in large specimens, which 
have a deep, almost pendulous belly. 

On the occasion which led to the making 
of these detailed observations my friend, a well- 
known fisherman who also occupies a chair in 
Belfast University, was sitting on the banks of 
Lough Melvin, thoughtfully munching a sand- 
wich, his rod on his lap and his fly dangling at 
the water’s edge. And then, entirely without 
warning, his rod was jerked suddenly away from 
him. When he grabbed it in its flight, he dis- 
covered that he was fast in a very large fish. 
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TRANSVERSE SECTION OF THE STOMACH OF A BROWN TROUT, SHOWING THE 


INNER SECRETING PART AND THE OUTER MUSCULAR PART. 


In the gillaroo 


these parts are far thicker. Enlarged 11 times. (Right) COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS 
OF THE STOMACH WALLS OF A NORMAL TROUT AND OF A GILLAROO. M., mus- 


cular layer, outer part; M.M., mucous membrane, inner part 


How it was hooked is not recorded, but from a 
scientific angle it is sufficient to state that after a 
prolonged struggle the Professor landed a 33- 
pounder, a bright yellow, deep-bodied fish, the 
like of which even his experienced eyes had 
never beheld. When he lifted it from the bank 
he discovered that its abdomen was distended 
and hard as rock so that on palpation between 
the finger and thumb the stomach appeared to 
be filled with hard stones. 

He immediately took the fish to Dr. W. R. 
Kerr, of the Veterinary Research Department, 
Stormont, who flew it to Edinburgh, where it 
was examined in great detail, anatomically and 
histologically, by Professor T. Grahame, of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, who has kindly 
suppled me with details and photographs. 

He found that the gillaroo has, in process of 
evolution, developed a thick-walled stomach at 
the lower end of the gullet, the lining of which, 
in addition to secreting digestive juices, also 
provides quantities of a viscous mucus. The 
walls of the stomach are sufficiently thick and 
powerful to grind to a fine powder the large 
thick-walled shells of the snail (Hyvobia jenkinst) 
as well as those of certain crustaceans, which 
form the staple diet of the fish. The function of 
tne special mucus is to become mingled with the 
calciferous mixture of pulverised shell and snail 
flesh and so prevent it from drying into masses 
of cement as it passes through the intestine. 

The thin-walled stomachs of five other 
varieties of trout taken from the same lough 
showed no snails or shell fragments. It is 
evident that, living at or near the water’s edge 
for a great deal of its time, the gillaroo circles 
the rocks which stand half in and half out of the 
water, a necessity for the snail. This habit, com- 
bined with the stony feel of the abdomen of the 
few specimens obtainable, gave rise to the fable 
that the fish actually swallowed the stones of 
the lough. It is possible that other varieties 
occasionally eat snails, but not in anything like 
the same quantities. The development of a 
stomach of the type recorded must have taken 
thousands of years, coupled with a consistent 
diet of snails. 

So far as the writer has been able to dis- 
cover, the gillaroo appears to be found only in 
Ireland, but from time to time rumours have 
arisen as to its existence in Wales and Scotland. 
In spite of many enquiries and much searching 
through the available literature, no confirma- 
tion of such rumours has come to hand and it is 
possible that some of my readers may be able to 
throw light upon the subject. 
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A GREAT HORSE 


By R. S. SUMMERHAYS 


HE last of the horse shows for 1957, the 

Horse of the Year, took place last week at 

Harringay, London—a fitting wind-up to 
what has been a successful season. No alteration 
had been made in the pattern of this show, 
classes remaining substantially the same in 
form, with the usual feature displays, the 
always popular personality parade and, of 
course, jumping, to fill to contentment the 
enthusiast of this premier sport of the horse 
show world. The generous provision of 20 such 
classes, with their sections and divisions, is 
natural enough, for this is the British Show 
Jumping Association’s own show for which they 
are entirely responsible. 

With the show season lasting at least five 
months it is hardly to be expected that an 
unknown hunter, hack, hackney or pony would 
arrive to be acclaimed the particular breed’s 
horse or pony of the year. For instance, Mr. 
Ronald Marmont’s greatly admired Gowran 
Boy, many times a winner, was declared to be 
champion hunter. Mr. Marmont thus became 
the owner of three hunters of the year, having 
had two previous winners, Rajah III and 
Cufflnk. His bay gelding Burrough Hills was 
small hunter of the year. 

The hack classes produced another triumph 
for the Arabian stallion Naseel, already the sire 
of notable winners among hacks, ponies and 
cobs. He is now the sire of the hack of the year, 
Mr. J. R. Hindley’s Sea Breeze, which also won 
the large hack class. Another part-bred Arab, 
Miss Lissner’s well-known Harmony, won the 
small hacks. Part-bred Arabs supplied the first 
and third winners in both classes. 

Three judges were occupied for a number of 
hours over the preliminary judging of the 
children’s ponies, and, as the result, a first- 
season, but almost unbeaten, pony, Mrs. Coates’s 
and Mr. Deptford’s Kavora Mr. Crisp, won the 
14.2 h.h. class, and later became pony of the 
year, with Miss Angela Dilks’s 13.2 h.h. Hassan 
(another Naseel bred pony and winner of the 
title two years ago) reserve. That gay little 
mover, Coed Coch Pryderi, belonging to Miss 
Stubbings, stood at the head of the 12.2s. There 
is a tendency for some of the 14.2 h.h. ponies 
to be off type and lean towards the horse. 

The hackney, from being merely a 
“parade’’ horse at Harringay, now has its 
classes for horses and ponies. Mr. W. T. 
Barton’s ten-year-old Walton Diplomat became 
hackney horse of the year for the third time. 


He is a brilliant mover and of exceptionally - 


good conformation. Furthermore, he was 
supreme hackney champion at the breed 
society's show this year and his stock is meeting 


THE WINNER OF THE DAILY EXPRESS FOXHUNTER CHAMPIONSHIP: LUCKY 
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OF THE YEAR SHOW > 


MR. L. CAWTHRAW’S PEGASUS XIII, RIDDEN BY MR. TED WILLIAMS, WINNING 


THE LEADING SHOW JUMPER OF THE YEAR COMPETITION AT THE HORSE 
OF THE YEAR SHOW AT HARRINGAY ARENA 


with great success. The pony of the year, the 
Hon. Mrs. Ionides’s young bay stallion, High- 
stone Nicholas, is a true pony of great action. 
Both these champion stallions were driven with 
great artistry by Mrs. Haydon. 

High and Mighty, who, by his great 
successes in the European Horse Trials at 
Copenhagen, has so worthily lived up to his 
name, won the Combined Training Competition, 
with his owner Miss Sheila Willcox in the saddle. 
This competition is designed as a test for a 
trained horse and consists of dressage and 
jumping. Also winner last year, High and 
Mighty took first place from the winner in the 
two previous years, Miss Diana Mason’s 


x 


SAM, OWNED AND RIDDEN BY MISS A. BARKER 


Tramella. As these horses are 10 and 11 years 
old respectively, one wonders how long they can 
continue their successes, for both have been 
engaged so many times in horse trials, perhaps 
the most strenuous of all competitions. 

This year’s display took the form of a 
quadrille or horse ballet, in which four ladies 
from Germany performed all the movements of 
classical riding. Trained by Herr Lorke, perhaps 
the best-known exponent of this particular form 
of equitation, these ladies gave a performance 
each day, which was received with applause 
as great in volume perhaps as had before 
been heard at the horse show. Harringay has 
now shown us classical displays of dressage from 
Denmark and Sweden and more than one from 
Germany. Is there no thought of a quadrille by 
English riders, thus renewing what was a 
feature of equitation in the days of the first 
Elizabeth? There must now be as many riders 
in this country practising dressage as anywhere 
else. 

For the first time at a major show, gym- 
khana classes by members of the Pony Club 
were presented as a mounted games champion- 
ship for a cup given by the Duke of Edinburgh, 
whose idea it was. Following certain eliminating 
rounds, the finals were competed for during the 
latter half of the week, and the Prince Philip 
Cup was won by the North West Kent Pony 
Club team, with South Oxfordshire in second 
place. With ten games to choose from, some old 
friends, others new, here was great entertain- 
ment, much to the evident delight of all. This 
feature can be répeated with advantage. 

‘From the eighteen personalities in the now 
well-established parade a few only can be dés- 
cribed. First in importance must surely be the 
illustrious racehorse, Lord Derby’s 27-year-old 
Hyperion, by Gainsborough out of Selene, 
unbeaten as a three-year-old. Winner of the 
Derby in 1933 and of nearly £30,000 in stakes, 
Hyperion headed the list of sires of winners six 
times; indeed, he is recognised as the outstand- 
ing thoroughbred stallion of this century. 

If Hyperion provided something unique for 
Harringay, so too did Miss M. Brodrick’s Coed 
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THE HACK OF THE YEAR: MR. J. R. HINDLEY’S SEA BREEZE, RIDDEN BY MISS S. GILBERT. 


(Right) MR. T. EDGAR ON 


JANE SUMMERS, MISS S. WHITEHEAD ON MISS D. PAGET’S SCORCHIN AND MR. F. WELCH ON MR. L. VENDYBACK’S 
TOPPER, JOINT WINNERS OF THE DICK TURPIN STAKES 


Coch family of Welsh Mountain ponies, repre- 
senting three generations by the stallion Coed 
Coch Glyndwr, whose grandson Madog led the 
parade, followed by two mares and their foals. 
More remarkable than this, they were led by 
four generations of the Jones family, who have 
been associated with Welsh ponies all their lives. 
Five-year-old Wyn Jones, great-grandson of 
John, led this white-coated team. Even the 
12-hand mare led by the little Wyn looked 
almost Shire-high by comparison! 

Several famous mares now turned matron 
appeared with their foals. Among them Miss 
Pat Smythe’s 1l-year-old grey Tosca (famed 
jumper of London, Paris and New York) with 
her filly foal Lucia, and the one-time champion 
bay mare Angela, Mrs. Phelps Penry’s eight- 
year-old, with her son, His Highness. A remark- 
able exhibit was surely an outstanding point- 
to-pointer of the century, Mr. W. J. Rogers’s 
Lonesome Boy, winner of 39 successive races in 
the West of England during the past four years, 
and over all types of courses. A wonderful 
horse, if ever there was one! As he and Hyperion 
each stands only about 15 hands, it seems to 
emphasise the fact that size has little to do 
with performance, whether on the flat or over 
fences. 

Two other horses of widely different types 
must be mentioned. First, Busaco, a seven- 
year-old chestnut stallion, presented to her 
Majesty by the President of the Portuguese 
Republic. This attractive horse, taking some- 
what after the Eastern horse in type, is still used 
in Portugal for bull fighting, being very fast and 
very handy. Busaco is an exceedingly good ride, 
we are told. The other, representative of that 
ancient breed of spotted horse known in 
America as Appaloosa, the stallion Spotlight, 
was accompanied by his son Flashlight. These 
created something of a sensation, with their 
most clearly defined and innumerable spots. 
Though showing little sign of it, Spotlight is 
said to be Arab bred. In these two Mr. C. 
Perfect has a remarkable pair. 

Once again, the heavy horses combined utility 
with majestic beauty. This year two further 
pairs were added, making eight in all. No horse 
here stood under 17.1 h.h., one of the grey 
pair of Shires being 18 hands. All the heavy 
breeds were shown, Shires, Clydesdales, Suffolks 
and Percherons. They are hugely impressive 
and are said to be the Horse of the Year’s most 
popular regular feature. It is a little ironical 
and very sad to realise that the demand for the 
heavy horse for the farm or any commercial 
form of traction has nearly ceased. To many 


these represent the horse in its complete 
splendour. 

The Foxhunter contest for novice horses is 
now the biggest jumping competition in the 
world, and it is very hard to imagine 11,000 
entries all chasing this one trophy. Through a 
series of nation-wide eliminating contests the sur- 
vivors came to Harringay, and of these, beating 
all comers, famed or otherwise, Lucky Sam, 
ridden by his owner, Miss A. Barker from York- 
shire, was the winner. It is true that luck often 
plays a big part in show jumping, but there was 
no doubt about the brilliant performance of 
horse and rider here, with their faultless two 
rounds. Alan Oliver was second on Red Link. 

Of the other cups, only brief mention can 


be made. Nizefela, kicking back at his jumps 
as derisively as ever, and Mr. Wilf White won 
the Sunday Graphic Cup. That race-horse-cum- 
acrobat, Miss B. Rose’s Royal Lord, ridden by 
Mr. George Hobbs with almost frightening 
determination, won, with incredible speed, the 
Country Lire and Riding Cup, and Mr. L, 
Cawthraw’s bold grey Pegasus XilII, ridden by 
Mr. Ted Williams, took the Horse and Hound 
Cup. For the third year in succession, this 
artist at show jumping won the B.S.J.A. Spurs 
for the greatest number of points. Herr 
Winkler from Germany took the Harringay Spurs 
for competitions under F.E.I. rules. The now 
traditional cavalcade of horses ended another 
great show at Harringay. 


THE SMALL HUNTER OF THE YEAR: MR. R. MARMONT’S BURROUGH HILLS, 
RIDDEN BY MR. J. GITTINS 
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NEW ROSES OF PROMISE 


By A. G. L. HELLYER 


stolen the show from the hybrid teas, but during the 

recent summer they have suffered a slight reversal. 
No seedling floribunda made the impression of the two 
outstanding hybrid teas, Gail Borden and Perfecta, and 
the latter won the National Rose Society’s award, the 
President’s International Trophy, as the best new rose 
of the year. 

I have seen a good deal of Perfecta, both growing 
and at shows, and I have no doubt that the award was 
well justified. It is a lovely rose, full, shapely, vigorous, 
fragrant and unusual in colour. I have heard it described 
as the best rose of the century, which I regard as an 
exaggeration, but I think it is a rose that will be grown 
with pleasure for a good many years. 

It has faults, of course. The colour is variable and 
not always equally attractive. It is best, I fancy, in 
good weather or under glass, when the combination of 
ivory white and pink (there is a broad band of pink to 
each petal) is delightful. In cool weather the ground 
colour deepens to cream, which is still attractive, but in 
really cold or wet weather the pink tends to deepen and 
become bronzed, which I do not like. Perfecta showed 
its worst form at the Royal Horticultural Society’s big 
autumn show, yet ten days earlier, at the National Rose 
Society’s show, it had been a delight. 

Gail Borden has more colour and is, I fancy for that 
reason, more independent of the weather. It is a really 
glowing pink rendered all the more striking by the pale 
gold reverse of the petals. This gold is variable and 
seemed to be much more marked in the autumn than in 
the summer. But with much gold or little, Gail Borden 
is a rose that makes one stop and look. It has both 
character and quality. 

Of the merits of Golden Sun, another of this year’s 
striking hybrid teas, I am less sure, for I have not seen 
it growing. As shown, it looks the best yellow hybrid 
tea for many years, a big rose with plenty of rich colour 
and no shading or marking of any kind. But despite 
the obvious quality of its flowers it failed to get a trial 
ground certificate from the N.R.S. and so it also failed 
to win either a certificate of merit or a gold medal, 
for which the trial ground certificate is a pre-requisite. 
Apparently it has been disappointing at St. Albans, 
which may simply indicate some purely local dislike of 
soil or situation, as the British introducer of this German- 
raised rose believes. But evidently final judgement must 
be suspended until we know a little more about it. 

The best of the 1957 floribundas I thought was 
Shepherd’s Delight, but I do not place it in quite the 


NOR several years the new floribunda roses have 


GAIL BORDEN, A NEW HYBRID TEA ROSE THAT HAS 
MADE A VERY GOOD IMPRESSION THIS YEAR. It received 


a gold medal from the National Rose Society 


same class as Korona, Firecracker and Spartan, outstanding introduc- 
tions of recent years. The colour of Shepherd’s Delight is difficult to 
describe. It is between copper and pink and is obviously variable 
according to the weather. I think colour and freedom are its two best 
points. The flowers are not much more than single, and at times their 
effect has been a little ragged. It appears to be a very vigorous rose. 

Highlight is the most striking new floribunda, but again its 
performance has been too variable for any final judgement to be made. 
At its best it is very good indeed: an orange scarlet, brilliant in the 
extreme, and able to hold its own in any company. But I have also 
seen it several shades duller, when it did not seem quite as good as 
Korona. There need be no doubts as to its freedom or its vigour. 

Still, it is to Korona, Firecracker and Spartan that I have turned 
with the greatest satisfaction during 1957. In their quite different 
ways they seem to me to be about as good as floribunda roses can be. 

Spartan may be described as an improved Fashion. It has much 
the same salmon colour allied to a larger flower and a more vigorous 
habit. It appears to me to be the best rose yet of this new colour group 
—better even than Vogue or Jiminy Cricket, good though these 
undoubtedly are. 

Korona is a rose that simply cannot be missed: its flowers are so 
large, its clusters so dense and its colour so vivid. This particular 
brand of orange scarlet is not one of which I am particularly fond, 
as I find it a little too unrelenting. In the garden a bed of Korona will 
perform much the same function as a bed of geraniums and for almost 
as long a period. There is plenty of room for such roses. 

_ Yet my personal choice would be Firecracker, which contrives to 
be just as bright without being so harsh. It is officially described as 
orange-scarlet, which is all wrong, as there is very little yellow in its 
make-up; intense cherry-red would be nearer the mark. But this is a 
rose that needs to be seen to be appreciated. It has not many petals, 


PERFECTA, THE HYBRID TEA ROSE WHICH WAS AWARDED but they are big and firm and the flower trusses are large. Its habit is 


; rather spreading and it is sufficiently vigorous. 
THE PRESIDENT’S INTERNATIONAL TROPHY AS THE BEST The Queen Elizabeth is aaminee delightful rose. It occupies the 


NEW ROSE OF THE YEAR hinterland between floribundas and hybrid teas, so that in America a 


KORONA (left) AND SPARTAN, TWO OF THE BEST FLORIBUNDA ROSES THAT HAVE BEEN INTRODUCED IN RECENT 


Spartan is representative of the new salmon colour, of which Fashion is 
It excels in vigour and flower size 


YEARS. Korona is notable for its brilliant orange-scarlet colour. 
the best known example. 


new class, the grandifloras, was created for it. 
In Britain it is called a floribunda, but to me it 
would have seemed just as reasonable to call it 
a hybrid tea. It is a very vigorous rose as 
sturdy as Peace and it carries its flowers in big 
trusses—too big, the experts say, 
for a hybrid tea. The flowers are 
not very large, but they are quite 
shapely and fairly full. But the real 
delight of this fine rose is its colour 
—a warm, glowing pink such as is 
to be found in Lady Sylvia and 
Picture at their best. 

A newer floribunda which has 
impressed me is Columbine. This 
also shows the ever-growing influ- 
ence of the hybrid tea on this free- 
flowering class of bedding roses, 
for it has neat little flowers that 
make excellent button-holes. It is 
not quite as free as some of the 
flat-flowered floribundas and it lacks 
any pretence at brilliance, being a 
quite unobtrusive apricot and pink. 
For that reason I dare say it will 
never attain great eminence, but it 
is a delightful little rose just the 
same, and I think that it points the 
shape of things to come. We shall 
see more and more roses with the 
cluster habit of the floribundas and 
the full pointed buds of the hybrid 
teas, and our gardens will be all the 
richer for them. 

Nevertheless, despite all the 
criticisms of the floppy type of 
flower exemplified by Frensham, 
this wonderful rose continues to top 
the popularity polls year after year. 
It may not have much shape and it 
may get battered a bit by storms, 
but it never fails to give a good 
display and it is a completely 
trouble-free rose. We are con- 
tinually being told that it has had 


One of the latest claimants to its throne is 
Ama, a rose which resembles it very much in 
habit, but is, I think, a little more branching 
and, therefore, a better ground-coverer. But 
the colour of Ama is different—a_ brighter, 
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harsher scarlet with less blue in it to soften the 
impact. Some may think that an advantage; 
I find it a drawback. 

Frensham’s stable companion, Ena Hark- 
ness (both were raised by the remarkably 


FIRECRACKER, A FLORIBUNDA NOTABLE FOR THE 
d that th that - a 
Me nc will soon take its place, but. GLOWING CHERRY-RED OF ITS SEMI-DOUBLE FLOWERS. 


Frensham goes on unperturbed. 


It is a rose of rather spreading habit 


successful amateur rose breeder, 
Mr. A. Norman) remains as firmly 
the most popular red hybrid tea. 
No doubt it would head all the 
colours were it not for Peace, which 
remains top of the poll despite the 
handicap of its slightly indetermi- 
nate colour. It will need a good 
rose to displace Ena Harkness, and 
there is no great urgency about 
that, but we could do with its 
counterpart in deeper crimson. 
Josephine Bruce seems to be the 
best of the newer roses with the 
velvety touch, and at its best it is 
very good indeed, but I do not 
think it will ever be such a universal 
favourite as Ena Harkness. For one 
thing it lacks the invariably good 
form of Ena; for another it does not 
seem to behave equally well in all 
districts. 

Tzigane was introduced in 1951, 
so it can scarcely be called a new 
rose, but during these six years it 
has gradually emerged as probably 
the best of the bi-colour hybrid teas. 
There are several others with much 
the same combination of reddish 
orange inside the petal, golden yellow 
outside, but none that produces this 
admittedly rather jazzy effect with 
greater reliability in the garden. 

My final selection is Margaret, 
a rose that has given me pleasure 
whenever I have seen it. There is 
nothing novel about the colour, 
which is a cheerful, clean rose-pink, 
but Margaret always has a well- 
groomed look, It may well be a 
variety destined eventually to take 
the place of that rather disappoint- 
ing rose, the Doctor. 
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1—LEAD TOBACCO JAR OF ECCLESIASTICAL DESIGN, POSSIBLY DATING FROM CROMWELLIAN TIMES. Lead jars for 
tobacco continued to be made until the mid-Victorian era. (Middle) 2— JAR DATED 1798, WITH INITIALS IN GILT ON BLACK GLASS. 


It measures 8 ins. by 5 ins., is 9 ins. high and weighs 93 lb. 


BOUT four centuries ago tobacco was 
A introduced into this country —long 
enough ago for the cult of smoking to 
have since created its own individual history. 
To keep tobacco, at times a very expensive 
luxury, in good condition was a problem that 
must have arisen at an early stage, until even- 
tually it was solved by the use of a lead con- 
tainer. Long afterwards science produced the 
vacuum-lid tin, but in the Georgian era it was 
the lead tobacco jar that served. 

Lead, which was so suitable a metal for 
containing tobacco, was also a substance that 
lent itself equally suitably to the process of 
moulding. There is some doubt as to whether 
the demand for these lead tobacco jars was ever 
very big, for in those days smoking was a per- 
sonal matter, and the jars do not appear to 
have been made in any large quantities by any- 
one in particular. In my collection, illustrated 
by the accompanying photographs, only one jar 
carries the maker’s name printed on the base— 
Brimcombe, Maker, Totnes—and I know of one 
other bearing a maker’s name from another part 
of the country. Thus it seems probable that 
there were numerous metal workers in various 
localities who produced jars either from their 
own patterns and designs, 
suggested by people who ordered them; but no 


4.—JARS MADE FROM FINELY-WORKED MOULDS, SHOWING SHOOTING AND 


or from those ~ 


trade catalogues seem to exist ae cibich 
makers can be generally identified or their wares 
described. During the period of their manufac- 
ture a progressive improvement can be noticed 
in both decoration and technique, which 
gradually raised them from the crude workman- 
ship of the earlier jars to objects of some elegance 
and quality. 

It is doubtful whether many jars existed 
before about 1760. There are three dated jars 
in my collection, but only two on which the date 
can be authenticated. The jar in Fig. 2 carries 
the date 1798 set inside the lid in the same form 
as the initials on the sides. The other jar is on 
the right in Fig. 7. Inside is stamped the mark 
of the Register of Designs showing the code sign 
for articles made chiefly of metal, and for the 
date of manufacture September, 1842. Another 
jar (Fig. 3) shows the date 1839 in the decora- 
tion. Probably sometime after 1850 lead 
tobacco jars fell into disuse and stone or earthen- 
ware jars partly took their place. Many are 
therefore now of some antiquity; although it is 
curious that few of them seem to have found 
their way to museums. A much earlier date 
might possibly be attributed to the jar in 
Fig. 1, which is certainly of ecclesiastical 
design, and it may have been used in Crom- 
wellian times, when, it is said, tobacco was 


a dolphin and Punch 


(Right) 3— JAR DATED pie? DECORATED IN GILT ON RED LACQUER 


burnt in churches in place of incense, which was 
then forbidden. 

Certain types of decoration do, however, 
give a definite clue to the period to which they | 
belong. For instance, a small octagonal jar that’ 
is decorated with the Prince of Wales’s feathers 


‘was produced during the time of the Regency. 


A miniature figure of Napoleon surmounts the 
lid of one of the jars in Fig. 6, while on the other 
a clear plaque depicts Nelson. These jars date 
themselves. 

The process of manufacture must in most 
cases have been by the use of moulds. Except 
with one or two circular jars, there are no side 
joins to be seen, and circular jars are uncommon. 
The sides were therefore made in one piece. The 
bases must have been cut or moulded and then 
attached by a separate process. The lids were 
pressed from moulds, which must account for 
many instances where the decoration work is 
extremely attractive. The commonest of jars 
were octagonal in shape, although many oval 
jars also exist; the average size was about 
5 inches long by 3 inches wide. : 

Some exceptionally handsome jars were 
made from finely-tooled metal moulds, and the 
effects that were obtained can be seen in the jars 
illustrated in Fig. 4. The three jars in this group 
also show excellent workmanship in the heads 


ee, ra 


OTHER SCENES. The heads represent a Negro, 
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5.—FINE JARS DECORATED WITH ANIMAL MOTIFS. The middle jar was probably made for use in India 


forming the lid tops. Negro heads, dolphins and 
heads of Punch were popular ornaments. An 
elaborate embellishment was also sometimes 
used in the supporting feet of the finer types of 
jars, and a presser was generally used inside as 
_a weight to keep the tobacco pressed down and 
less exposed to the air. 

An alternative form of decoration was 
achieved by applying small individual mould- 
ings to the plain surface of the jar. This gave 
a much greater degree of boldness and character, 
although at the sacrifice of a more delicate finish. 
An example of this method can be seen in the 
right-hand jar in Fig. 5. 

A custom prevailed of painting tobacco 
jars, which must often have, added to their 
attraction. Unfortunately lead is not a good 
preserver of paint, or at any rate of the types 
of paint used a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Some chemical action takes place, which over 
the course of time renders the paint brittle so 
that it flakes off. The only example in this col- 
lection of really well-preserved coloured decora- 
tion is that on the lacquered jar shown in Fig. 3. 
Consequently the blues, reds, yellows and greens 
that adorned so many jars, often picked out in 
either gilt or silver, can now be only faintly 
distinguished. 

The motifs which were used as decoration 
were drawn largely from nature. Birds, animals 
and flowers were freely used. When figures 
appear they are usually depicted smoking the 
long clay pipes named churchwardens, and 
in many cases the association of drinking with 
smoking forms the subject of embellishment: 
this is illustrated in the right-hand jar in Fig. 7. 

It must be borne in mind that in those days 
the tobacco jar was a somewhat homely article; 
it was neither made nor intended for the 
wealthy classes, to whom the taking of snuff 


71.-—MOULDED JARS, OF WHICH THE EXAMPLE ON THE RIGHT WAS MADE IN 


was more fashionable. Its appeal was to the 
ordinary man—the merchant and the farmer, 
the people of the growing professional classes 
and perhaps most of all to the sportsmen of the 
period. A good deal of interest is afforded by 
jars that were made specially for individuals, 
which were often the objects of small presenta- 
tions. One such jar in my collection is engraved 
“Presented to Mr. Rix, Band Master of the 
39th Regiment, by R. Brown as a token of 


respect.” The applied gilded decoration is 
lavish, and among the figures of people smoking 
and of birds there appears an excellent small 
plaque of the Duke of Wellington. 

In my collection of rather more than fifty 
different lead tobacco jars most styles must be 
fairly well represented. These jars deserve to be 
appreciated, if for no other reason than because 
they are symbolic of the life lived from the mid- 
Georgian to the mid-Victorian era. 


6.—EARLY-19th-CENTURY JARS OF WHICH ONE IS SURMOUNTED BY A 
FIGURE OF NAPOLEON AND THE OTHER HAS A PLAQUE OF NELSON 


DRINKING AND SMOKING SCENE 


1842 


AND 


SHOWS A TYPICAL 
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1—THE SOUTH FRONT OF THE HOUSE AND THE CHURCH SEEN FROM THE WEST 


INGESTRE HALL, STAFFORDSHIRE—I 
THE SEAT OF THE EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND WATERFORD <2 By GORDON NARES 


Alongside the Jacobean house built by Sir Walter Chetwynd, his grandson, also Walter, built a church, the design of which is 
credibly attributed to Sir Christopher Wren, between 1673 and 1676. Ingestre, which passed from the Chetwynds to the Talbots 
by marriage in the 18th century, was damaged by fire in 1882, but restored on its original lines. 


HE contiguous parks of Shugborough, Tixall and Ingestre 

line the western bank of the River Trent for nearly five miles 

above its junction with the River Sow. Ingestre is the 
northernmost of the three, the highest and probably the most senior. 
To the south of it the ancient trees of Tixall and Shugborough provide 
a leafy foreground for the distant view of Cannock Chase; to the 
east there is the broad plain of the Trent, with Chartley Park and 
Bagot’s Park on the rising ground beyond; to the north is Hopton 
Heath, where in 1643 Roundheads and Cavaliers fought a confused 
and sanguinary battle in which the Royalist commander, the Earl of 
Northampton, was killed; and to the west are the increasingly 
industrialised surroundings of the county town, Stafford, which lies 
some four miles away. 


The origins of the name Ingestre (in which the “g”’ is pronounced 
hard) are uncertain, but older versions of the name are Ingestrie, 
Ingestret and Ingerstrent: the “‘Ing’”’ has been variously explained 
as meaning a hill, as at Inkpen, or a flat meadow, and, as the house 
stands where the plain of the Trent gives way to higher ground, 
either solution may be correct. When the Domesday survey was 
made in 1086 it was called Gestreon and was held by one Hugo from 
Robert de Stafford. In 1166 it was held by another Hugo, called the 
Marshal,,from whom the present owner of Ingestre can trace his 
descent. Hugo the Marshal had a daughter and heiress, Alina, who 
married Ivo de Mutton (or, more prosaically, Mitton) and brought 
him Ingestre. Their great-grand-daughter, Isabella, married Sir 
Philip de Chetwynd, whose son Philip in right of his mother inherited 
Ingestre and the other Mutton properties about 1285 and began the 
Chetwynd ownership which was to continue until the middle of the 
18th century. 


The first Chetwynd owner who need detain us is Sir Walter 
Chetwynd, who in the middle of James I’s reign evidently pulled 
down the old manor house at Ingestre and rebuilt it. Despite 
alterations by Nash early in the 19th century and reconstruction 
after a fire in 1882 (Fig. 9), the house still retains the Jacobean 
character of Sir Walter’s time, and comparison of the engraving of 
the south front in 1686 (Fig. 7) with the photograph of the same 
front to-day (Fig. 10) reveals that the house has not changed in 
shape or ornament below the main cornice level since it was built. 
The 17th-century view, by the Dutch engraver Michael Burghers, is 
one of the charming and accurate illustrations from Dr. Robert Plot’s 
Natural History of Stafford-Shire. In the middle is the symmetrical 
south facade, with a central porch-surmounted by a cupola (Fig. 6) 
and its ends terminated by projections with rounded bows, just as 


nr : : to-day. This front overlooked a grass forecourt, flanked by twin 
2.—EXTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, BUILT BY WALTER pavilions, on which stood statues and obelisks. Below the forecourt 


CHETWYND BETWEEN 1673 AND 1676 was a stable yard with matching office buildings, one of which 
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3.—THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, LOOKING EAST: “A CITY CHURCH IN MINIATURE.” (Right) 4.—PLASTERWORK 


survives, though somewhat altered, to the 
present day (right of Fig. 1). On the 
rising ground to the left, or west, were formal 
gardens, which were swept away when the 
fashion for naturalistic lay-outs began in the 
18th century. To the right is the famous 
church, built by “The Worshipfull, the 
Learned and most ingenious Gent. Walter 
Chetwynd,” to whom “in Testimony of his 
many and singular favours” Dr. Plot dedi- 
cated his plate of Ingestre. 

This Walter Chetwynd, a grandson of 
the Sir Walter who built the house, was a 
noted antiquary, who not only made exten- 
sive collections of historical manuscripts con- 
cerning Staffordshire and Leicestershire— 
many were unfortunately destroyed in the 
fire of 1882—but patronised and encouraged 
authors like Plot. The date of his birth is 
uncertain, but his father’s marriage took 
place in 1633. He was for many years Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the borough of Stafford 
or for the county, and was sheriff in 1680. 
In 1677 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society—of which Plot became secretary in 
1682—and must have known another famous 
Fellow, Sir Christopher Wren, to whom the 
design of Ingestre Church has persistently been 
credited. It is, indeed, one of the few build- 
ings outside London with which Wren’s name 
is linked with some justification, and the 
editors of The Wren Society (Vol. xix, page 57) 
accepted the attribution without question, 
although there is no documentary evidence 
beyond a drawing of a lantern by Wren 
superscribed “Mr. Chetwynd’s Tower,” and 
no lantern was built. The attribution is sup- 
ported by the style of the building, however, 
and by the fact that Chetwynd and Wren 
evidently moved in the same circles and 
knew each other. 

Dr. Plot gives a long and interesting 
account of the building in his history of 
Staffordshire. ‘‘He that has exceeded all in a 
publick benefaction of this nature,” we read, 


ON THE ROOF OF THE NAVE 


‘is the worthy Walter Chetwynd of Ingestre 
Esq; who being Patron of the place, and con- 
sidering that the Church stood very incom- 
modiously, and was so ruinous, that it must 
be better to rebuild, than repair it: in An. 
1672 most generously petition’d The Most 
Reverend Father in God Gilbert by divine 
Providence Lord Avch-Bishop of Canterbury 
that he might accordingly rebuild it at a 
more commodious place.’’ The Archbishop 
appointed a commission, who reported in 
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5,—THE CHANCEL SCREE 


July that they found the church in such a bad 
state that it merited only demolition, and 
that “the place designed by the said Walter 
Chetwynd Esq; was a much more fit and con- 
gruous place.”” In April, 1673, the Archbishop 
duly granted a faculty for Chetwynd to build 
the new church and to use the materials of 


the old one. 
“The foundation accordingly was 
lay’'d the same year,’ continues Plot; 


“mill’d shillings, half pence and farthings, 
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coyn’d that year, being put into hollow 
places cut fit for that purpose, in the large 
corner stones of the Steeple, by Mr. 
Chetwynd himself and other Gentlemen. 
And in Anno 1676 it was wholly finisht, 
being built in the form of a parish-Church, 
not great, but uniform and elegant; the 
out walls being all of squared free-stone, 
with a well proportioned Tower at the 
west end... The Chancell within paved 
throughout with black and white marble; 
the Windows illustrated with the Armes 
and matches of the Chetwynds in painted 
glass; and the Ceilings with the same in 
Fretwork, the side-walls beautifyed with 
funeral Monuments of the Family, curi- 
ously carved in white marble; and the 
whole vaulted underneath for a dormitory 
for it, whither all the bodies belonging to 
it were removed out of the old Church 
and decently deposited. 

“The Navis or body of the Church 
is separated from the Chancell with an 
elegant skveen of Flanders Oak, garnish’t 
with the Kinges Avmes, and great variety 
of other curious carvings; at the South 
corner whereof stands the Pulpit, made 
of the same wood, adorned in a like man- 
ner with carved work; and the [von-work 
about it curiously painted and guilt. The 
Seats are also made of the same Oak, all 
of an equal height and goodness through 
the whole Church; the Lord himself 
not sitting in a finer Seat (only 
somewhat larger) than the meanest of 
his Tenants; so humble is this truly 
Wise man, in the midst of all this 
magnificence.” 

In August, 1677, the church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Coventry 
and Lichfield “and some others of the 
most eminent Clergy,’ who performed 
a baptism, marriage and burial, “all 
which offices were also there performed 
the same day.’”’ After the ceremony Chetwynd 
gave “a most splendid dinner”’ at his house, 
where “all things were carryed with a Sobriety 
and gravity suitable to the occasion.”’ 


ABtergters detinot feulp. = 
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6.—THE PORCH ON THE SOUTH FRONT, BUILT 
BY SIR WALTER CHETWYND ABOUT 1613 


The entrance to the church is through a 
Tuscan porch on the west side of Plot’s “well 
proportioned Tower,’ which is decorated with 
the Chetwynd arms—azure, a chevron be- 
tween three mullets or — and a one-handed 


 .clock, and surmounted by a balustrade — 
and what Plot calls “flowerpots’’ (Fig. 2). 
At the base of the tower is an ellip- 
tical chamber, which gives into the 
_ body of the church. This isa simple nave 
of four bays flanked by aisles (Fig. 3). - 
Nave and aisles are separated by an 
arcade, and the nave walls are carried up 
on this above the level of the aisle roofs 
to contain round clerestory windows, 
rather in the manner of St. Bride’s, 
Fleet-street, which was designed by Wren 
a few years before Ingestre and was being 
built at the same time. 

At Ingestre Church the bases of 
the arcade columns are set above the 
tops of the pews, but the level of the 
springing of the arches above is too low 
to accommodate a column and entabla- 
ture of a normal,Order ; the designer over- 
came this difficulty by quadrupling four 
Tuscan columns of correct proportions. 
The nave walls are surmounted by a frieze 
of plaster swags, above which is a flat 
ceiling divided into three richly de- 
corated compartments, the largest of 
which, in the middle, contains an oval 
of typical late-17th-century design sur- 
rounded by a deep wreath of leaves and 
with urns and foliage in the spandrels 
(Fig. 4). 


thian columns, with the Royal Arms of 
Charles II above the central gateway 
(Fig. 5), divides the nave from the chan- 
cel, which is approximately half as long 
again as the nave and is lit at the east 
end by a window of Venetian form, except 
that all three lights have semi-circular 
heads. The ceiling is barrel-vaulted, with 
nine compartments containing the her- 
aldic achievements of the Chetwynd 
family and their relations in vigorous 
plasterwork. Heraldic mantlings, with 
their contorting scrolls, give the plasterer 
great scope to display his skill and 
artistry, and the unknown plasterer who 
worked at Ingestre took full advantage 


7.—THE SOUTH FRONT, FORECOURT AND CHURCH IN 1686. An engraving by Michael Burghers from Dr. Robert Plot’s Natural 


History of Stafford-Shire 


A highly wrought screen of Corin- 
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of the opportunity. The craftsman- 
ship throughout the building, both 
in the plasterwork and in the carving, 
particularly of the screen and pulpit 
(Fig. 5), is of a very high order, and 
suggests that men who were accus- 
tomed to working in Wren’s City 
churches were employed. Indeed, 
Ingestre is like a City church in 
miniature, but its proportions and 
craftsmanship give it an impression 
of far greater size and dignity than 
its comparatively small dimensions 
might indicate. Very few attribu- 
tions to Wren stand the test of 
scrutiny unless there is supporting 
documentary evidence, but Ingestre 
Church is a building of such quality 
that, taking into account Chetwynd’s 
acquaintance with Wren and the 
single drawing, it can with reasonable 
certainty be ascribed to him. More- 
over, except for the introduction of 
various monuments to the Chet- 
wynd and Talbot families—one is 
by Sir Francis Chantrey (1826) 
and another by the younger West- 


macott (1849)—the church has 8 and 9—AMATEUR ARTISTS’ IMPRESSIONS OF THE SOUTH FRONT SHORTLY BEFORE 


hardly been altered since if left the AND (below) AFTER THE FIRE OF 1882 
hands of Walter Chetwynd’s work- 


men in 1676. 

Walter Chetwynd married Anne, 
eldest daughter of Sir Edward Bagot, 
Bt., of Blithfield, across the River 
Trent, but they had only one child, 
a daughter named Frances, who died 
in infancy. Chetwynd himself died 
of smallpox in London in 1693. He 
was succeeded by his cousin and god- 
son, also Walter, who was M.P). for 
Stafford and Master of the Buck- 
hounds during most of Queen Anne’s 
reign. In 1717 he was created Vis- 
count Chetwynd of Bearhaven and 
died in 1735, when the title devolved 
by special remainder upon his brother, 
John, who reigned at Ingestre until 
1767. During this time, as we shall 
see next week, Capability Brown laid 
out the grounds. When Lord Chet- 
wynd died the viscounty passed to 
his brother, from whom the present 
Viscount is descended, but Ingestre 
was settled onhis daughter, Catherine, 
who had married the Hon. John 


Talbot, second son of Lord Chancellor 
Talbot, who was created Baron Tal- 
bot of Hensol in 1733. John and 
Catherine Talbot’s elder son, John, 
succeeded his uncle as third Lord 
Talbot in 1782. Two years later he 
was created Viscount Ingestre and 
Earl Talbot and assumed the addi- 
tional name and arms of Chetwynd. 
He died in 1793 and was succeeded 
by his elder son, who, as we shall see, 
employed John Nash to alter Ingestre 
in the early years of the 19th century. 
The second Earl’s eldest surviving 
son succeeded his father as third 
Earl Talbot in 1849 and later in- 
herited also the earldom of Shrews- 
bury and Waterford from his kins- 
man the 17th Earl, who had died in 
1856. 

The 18th Earl’s grandson, the 
20th Earl of Shrewsbury, was the 
owner of Ingestre in 1882, when fire 
badly damaged the house (Figs. 8 
and 9). His subsequent restoration 
on the lines of Sir Walter Chetwynd’s 
original Jacobean home will be the 
subject of the third article. 


10.—THE SOUTH FRONT TO-DAY. Compare Fig. 7 (To be continued) 
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KEEPING OWLS AS PETS 


Written and Illustrated by AUDREY LOUSADA 


BUNDI II, A BARN OWL KEPT AS A PET BY THE AUTHOR IN TANGANYIKA. She was found in the road with her flight 


feathers cut, but they grew again in bands of three or four. 


URING the past three years in Tangan- 
D yika I have had three pet owls—two barn 
owls and one eagle owl. The first barn 
owl I picked up as a tiny fluffy fledgling. He had 
fallen out of his nest in the roof of the boma 
and was being stoned by some African children. 
His right leg was broken, but we set it with a 
little piece of stick and some sticking plaster. 
He became a most delightful pet, and was never 
a scrap of trouble. We called him Bundi, the 
Kiswahili for “owl,’’ and as he was so young 
when we first had him, he was never afraid of 
us or looked on us as potential enemies. He was 
fed on raw meat wrapped in feathers, and throve 
on it. I must admit that when I had not had 
time to collect chicken feathers, I used to pluck 
a little loose down from his own body and give 
him that; it savoured of cannibalism, 
but answered very well. 

As Bundi grew bigger, we wuld 
bring him into the sitting-room at 
night, where he thoroughly enjoyed 
himself and was most amusing to 
watch. He had no fear of any of our 
animals—in fact, they were all afraid 
of him (with one exception). He would 
run at the cat with outstretched 
wings, hissing and snapping his beak, 
and she always fled from him. The dogs 
he didn’t dislike, and he would some- 
times jump on to a bull-terrier’s back. 
Although the bull-terriers suffered him, 
they would usually withdraw in the 
end. The one animal who really 
seemed to like him was a little dik-dik 
I had hand-reared. This minute little 
antelope would come up daintily 
towards the owl on her tiny pointed 
hoofs, stretch out her neck and sniff 
all over his face, which liberty he 
would permit with no signs of annoy- 
ance. Perhaps they recognised each 
other as fellow creatures of the wild. 

We had two old jackal skins in 
the sitting-room, and when Bundi was 
full-grown he liked to fly up on to the 
window pelmets. He would swoop 
down on to one of the skins, gripping 
it with his claws, obviously pretending 
that it was an outsize mouse. Bundi 
was most affectionate, and if we called 
him, even though he was in the 
middle of one of his games, he would 
fly on to our shoulders, and rub his 
soft downy face against our cheeks. 

Our African house-boys were at 
first most upset at his being in the 
house, as they are most superstitious 
about owls bringing bad luck. They 
were not reassured when not only was 


was never any unseemly hurry” 


Bundi wearing a bandage on his right leg, but 
Ramadhani, our cook, cut his right leg badly, 


and I hurt a tendon, so that Bundi, Ramadhani — 


and I all had our right legs encased in bandages. 
However, in due course they all became used 
to having owls about the place. 

When we left Singida and were posted to 
an out-station 60 miles away we decided to 
let Bundi go, as our new home was on an exposed 
plateau, with very few trees. We felt he would 
be happier in Singida, in which there was a 
whole colony of barn owls living in the roof of 
the old boma. 

Our second owl was also a barn owl. We 
always thought of Bundi iI as a male (there is 
no difference in the appearance or colouring of 
the sexes); subsequent events proved, almost 


BUNDI II WITH A YOUNG EAGLE OWL. “ Outwardly 


they appeared to get on quite amicably ” 


(Right) BUNDI Il PREPARING FOR THE EVENING MEAL. “There 


certainly, that “he” was a “she.” She was 
brought to me when full-grown. She had been 
found in the road, practically dead; the people 
who found her thought she might have been 
hurt by the electric light wires. However, when 
I saw her I found that all her flight feathers on 
both wings had been cut. The poor thing had 
been dying of starvation, being quite unable to 
fly even a few feet. She was very wild and 
justifiably terrified of humans, and when 
approached she would go on to her back, ready 
to defend herself with claw and beak. 

After a few days, during which time she 
lived on a towel rail in the nursery, she began to 
get used to us and would allow us to scratch her 
head and under her chin. She stayed in the 
house about three weeks, on the insistence of 
my small daughter, but eventually I 
put my foot down and she retired to a 
large roomy chicken house in the 
garden. 

The last straw had been when my 
husband had been on safari. Having 
climbed into bed he was assailed by 
the most appalling smell, reminiscent 
of the battlefield. He hunted all 
round the rest house, looking for any 
corpses that might be hidden about 
the place. Failing in his quest, he once 
more prepared to climb into bed. 
Again he was driven back, but this 
time he traced the smell to its source— 
the top of the mosquito net. There he 
found unmistakeable traces that 
Bundi II had been using the cupboard, 
where the mosquito net had been 
kept, as a dumping ground for the un- 
wanted entrails of the rats on which 
she was fed daily. 

In Tabora, where we were then 
stationed, food was much easier to 
obtain for the owls. Owing to the 
kindness and co-operation of the 
Health Officer a daily quota of rats 
was delivered to our house at tea- 
time, neatly parcelled up in a used 
envelope. Only once was any mistake 
made, when I opened the envelope to 
take out the “dead” rat, and to my 
horror it sat up and looked at me. 

Bundi II was always very deli- 
berate over her meals. There was 
never any unseemly hurry: the best 
moment of the day had to be savoured 
to the full. She would fly to her 
“favourite perch, where I used to place 
the rat, and after seizing it in her 
claws she would sit looking at it for as 
long as half an hour, working up her 
gastric juices. When she had reached 
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| the stage of beginning to dribble, she would 
slowly and thoughtfully begin the business of 
swallowing. As the rats were usually fairly 
large, she could seldom manage to swallow it 
all in one movement, but would sit with the 
hinder portions sticking out of her beak. As 
they disappeared from view she would be left 
with only the tail protruding, when she looked 
like nothing so much as a well-fed old gentleman 
at his club, enjoying a cigar after a good dinner. 
If the rat was really too big for her to cope with, 
she would eat what she considered the tit-bits 
that is to say, the head and entrails, with pos- 
sibly a fore-leg thrown in. 

Her flight feathers took an incredible time 
te grow. She must have just finished moulting 
when she was found, or possibly she was only 
just fledged. At any rate it took a full year 
before she was ready to fly away. The feathers 
grew in an interesting way—instead of all grow- 
ing evenly at the same rate, they grew in bands 
of three or four feathers, then a gap, then 
another group; both wings followed the same 
pattern. 

About two months before she was ready to 
fly she was joined by another owl, this time a 
young eagle owl. Near the European school a 
pair of eagle owls had nested in the fork of a tree 

about eight feet from the ground. They duly 
hatched out three owlets, quite unperturbed by 
the noise of children’s playing and cars’ parking 
under their tree, and by the fact that they were 
always under observation from one interested 
onlooker or another. 
_ One day they disappeared, and as the 
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owlets were fairly big, I thought they had flown. 
Two days later one of them was found on the 
verandah. Although very large (she was at least 
twice the size of Bundi) she was still unable to 
fly, and I took her home and introduced her to 
the barn owl. 

Bundi thought little of having another 
to share her house, and advanced upon 
the poor bewildered owlet, wings outspread, 
beak snapping, and fury in every feather. 
Whether she would actually have attacked the 
other I do not know, as fortunately after a few 
moments of stunned surprise the eagle owl 
retaliated and hissed back. As soon as she 
showed a little bit of fight Bundi went off to 
the other side of the shed in a huff. While never 
actually showing any signs of friendship or 
pleasure in each other’s company, outwardly 
they appeared to get on quite amicably, and 
would go to sleep next to each other on the same 
bough during the day-time. 

The owlet had an enormous appetite. She 
would put away vast quantities of raw meat, 
and thought nothing of swallowing two very 
large rats one after the other. Her appetite 
never needed titivating: no sooner had she the 
rat in her beak than it had disappeared from 
view down her throat in one swallow. 

I had of course never intended to keep 
either of them when they were ready to fly, and 
fortunately, just before we were due to go on 
leave, I decided the time had come when Bundi 
could safely be set free. I let her out by our 
house, as, although there were not many trees 
near it, my cook had told me that every night 
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a barn owl came to the hen-house and sat on 
the roof, calling to our Bundi, who answered 
him. It was this that made us stop saying “he”’ 
and begin talking about ‘‘she.’’ I hoped they 
would go off and set up home together. We saw 
Bundi several times after that, and after we had 
left our house our next-door neighbours re- 
ported that she had come and visited them two 
or three times, flying into the verandah and 
perching on the open door of the french window, 
peering in at them where they sat in the sitting- 
room. 

The eagle owl, who was not with us long 
enough to acquire a personality and therefore a 
name, was more of a problem, as I was not quite 
sure how well she was able to fly. Then I remem- 
bered that a friend of mine had brought me two 
baby eagle owls some time previously, as she 
wanted help in giving them their first meal. 
These two she had reared successfully, and when 
they were adult they continued to live in her 
garage, free to come and go as they pleased. 
I took the owl round to her, and she cheerfully , 
agreed to have her in the garage. On the third 
night she flew away, but returned at daybreak. 
Presumably they all settled down happily, as it 
was no uncommon sight, when one was driving 
in the neighbourhood, to see the three owls in 
the trees at the bottom of the drive or on the 
road. If one stopped the car they would fre- 
quently hop towards it quite unafraid. My 
friend has reported that her “‘owlery”’ is quite 
likely to increase, as one morning her house-boy 
came in to say that there were five owls in the 
garage. 


TWO SMITTEN OAKS 


By G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


HE article published in 
CountTRY LiFe on damage to 
trees by lightning (August 8) 
reminded me of two struck oaks 
with which I have been much 
associated—one at a preparatory 
school in Yorkshire, the other at 
Haileybury College, Hertfordshire. 

The age of the first (christened 
Adam, perhaps because it was so 
old) I dare not guess, but its stag- 
horn branches show over the roof 
of the Tudor-Jacobean Redhouse 
in a 17th-century painting (a sketch 
of which appeared in the issue of 
December 23, 1949), so it must have 
been old even then. Was it struck 
perhaps in the “great thunder and 
lightning of this year [1638] wch ye 
old wifes proverb saith Winters 
thunder, summers wonder,’ men- 
tioned by Sir Henry Slingsby, 
the owner of Redhouse, in his 
diary? A cave-mouth entrance 
invited childish curiosity and led 
you into the hollow trunk (said 
to have been caused when a 
hunted fox was smoked out in 
last century and the tree caught fire), up which 
you climbed out through a smaller hole to 
a choice of branches to sit on or ascend. 

From the higher branches you looked south 
to the battlefield of Marston Moor, west over 
the wood to the Pennine foothills, north to the 
White Horse of the Hambledon Hills where 
that great craftsman, the late Robert Thomp- 
son, created his oak masterpieces, and east 
down the river to the towers of York Minster 
eight miles off—good hunting country this, 
mentioned in most accounts of runs from Red- 
house Wood, whose foxes favoured a line across 
the formidable Redhouse Drain and so across 
the river to Overton Wood, looking like long 
black snakes as they swam. 

When the York and Ainsty met at Red- 
house one could watch from the tree’s O.P. 
hounds and huntsman coming cross-country (in 
those pre-boxing days), a flicker of scarlet, 
black, white and tan as they jogged up the ings 
beside the river to give us a welcome morning 
out of school learning the rudiments of a sport 
that is still as dependent on sun, wind and 
cloud and the vagaries of man and beast as it 
was 300 years ago, when Slingsby, confined to 


THE LIGHTNING OAK AND THE V.C. MONUMENT IN THE 
GROUNDS AT HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. The tree was struck 
in 1898, but recovered in 1900 and has flourished ever since 


his estate by Cromwell, and soon to be sent by 
him to the block, wrote: “ Hunting—a harmlesse 
sport and not so apt to plott as your Exchang 
and Westminster Hall.”’ 

The other tree, known as Lightning Oak, 
is as crowned with leaves as Adam is bald and, 
like the oaks in Sherwood Forest that Tennyson 
wrote about, its bark goes “in waves like the 
flowing of the tides,’ and each of its spreading 
branches is as big as a sizeable tree. The history 
it is known to have witnessed began with the 
building of the East India College, by William 
Wilkins, in 1805. As the main avenue was 
aligned to terminate in three great oaks, no 
doubt the terrace front of Portland stone, with 
its three Ionic porticoes, was sited so as to have 
this wonderful tree opposite the central portico. 
Old prints show dignified professors of the East 
India College, capped and gowned, strolling in 
the park below while cattle drink from a pond 
in the foreground. Among the professors was 
perhaps, Mizra Mohammed Ibrahim, famous for 
his book on Persian grammar, or Malthus, who 
confounded the critics with the size of his 
family. 

After the Mutiny and closing of the College, 


the buildings became a school— 
Haileybury—and it is with the 
story of this school that Lightning 
Oak is most connected. It was 
struck by lightning on June 2, 1898, 
and a metal plate inset in its trunk 
records this date and a line from 
Ovid: “Saepe Jovis telo quercus 
adusta vivet’” (Often the oak burnt 
by Jove’s bolt flourishes). That 
summer the leaves all died and next 
spring no new ones appeared. It 
was agreed to spare the tree another 
year, and in the spring of 1900 life 
reappeared and has gone on ever 
since, delighting generations of 
Haileyburians. 

In winter, when the tree is 
stripped and its leaves lie soft on the 
ground, one stands underneath and 
stares up at a rayed oak whose 
branches seem to embrace the whole 
sky. In spring the yellow-green of 
its foliage is flung against the silver 
of pillar and portico or the mellow 
warmth of brick. Summer’s sun 
cannot pierce the shield of deep 
shade that moves round with the 
hours till, near sunset, it shines through the | 
fringe of lowest leaves like green fire. But in 
autumn the tree turns pale gold and at Remem- 
brance Sunday services by the war memorial and 
Victoria Cross monument (commemorating the 
winners of 16 V.C.s and 2 G.C.s), the only 
sound in that Two Minutes’ Silence is the whisper 
of those bright leaves, more eloquent than 
words or even the voice of Jove as he thundered 
down in the glory of lightning to sear chosen 
oaks with his sacred flame. No wonder a crown 
of oak leaves, the Corona civica, was awarded to 
Roman soldiers for outstanding bravery in 
battle. 

How fitting, therefore, that the architect of 
the war memorial dining-hall (the late Sir Her- 
bert Baker) should have taken this oak as a 
symbol of the continuing life of the school and 
set it in a gold roundel in the centre of the 
dome, encircled by the Latin quotation, with 
winged hearts from the school crest hovering 
under its branches and the hand of Jove poising 
his bolt overhead, looking down on the thousand 
names of those killed in war whose memory is 
kept evergreen among the leaves of their 
memorial book. 
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MASTER-ENAMELLERS OF PORCELAIN 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


long regarded as a mysterious 

craft savouring of magic. The 
loose helmets of cloth, with eye- 
pieces of coloured glass, worn by 
Georgian enamellers in the flickering 
red firelight of the furnace, created 
the legend that they were fiends in 
league with the devil. Long before 
porcelain was made in England, 
enamellers flourished in London, 
decorating white ware imported 
from the Continent and the Orient. 
The Duc de Luynes recorded in 1749 
that ‘the English order [from 
France] only the porcelain in a 
white glazed state so that they can 
decorate it themselves.”’ 

These enamellers, assisted by 
their wives and families, worked at 
their homes, painting simple de- 
signs in a narrow range of colours. 
Their services were in great demand 
by the china-sellers after the intro- 
duction of English soft-paste porce- 
lain at Bow, Chelsea and elsewhere 
during the 1740s, but they operated 
independently of any factory. Ex- 
perienced enamellers were scarce in 
London, for in November, 1753, 
Thomas Frye of Bow was advertis- 
ing in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette tor 
“Enamellers on China-Ware.”’ 

A few decorators, such as 
William Duesbury, established them- 
selves as master-enamellers, em- 
ploying decorators, gilders, colour 
grinders, mufflemen and so on, 
sometimes as many as 50 in all. 
China-sellers’ trade cards might also 
announce ‘“Enamelling Done on the Premises.’ 
Customers selected porcelain in the white from 
the dealer’s stock and designs from hand- 
painted pattern books. The china-sellers at first 
employed no more than a single enameller, who 
used Venetian or Dutch enamels and a small 
muffle-stove capable of firing a single large, or 
three small, pieces of porcelain. 

Full instructions for enamelling on china, 
with recipes for preparing the colours, were pub- 
lished in Dictionarium Polygraphicum, 1735. 
Here it is recorded that “the enamels used... 


| ee on porcelain was 
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DECORATOR. 
Baxter. 


1.—ENAMELLERS AT WORK IN THE WORKSHOPS OF THE 
FATHER OF THOMAS BAXTER, THE NOTED WORCESTER 
In the foreground is a finished plate by Thomas 
From a water-colour painted by him about 1810 


for painting are usually prepar’d by the work- 
men themselves who are employed in those 
arts.’ A master-enameller’s establishment was 
necessarily extensive, consisting as it did of a 
series of workshops for colour preparation, 
crucible making and firing, in addition to studios 
where the actual enamelling was done. This was 
a skilful operation when fine results were 
required, for the enamellers worked under the 
great disadvantage of painting with drab- 
coloured mixtures bearing no resemblance to 
the bright hues brought out by the firing. To 
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paint a complex picture in such cir- 
cumstances was particularly dis- 
concerting, especially where delicate 
hues were involved. 

The enameller’s skill did not 
end here, however. Each colour 
needed to be applied separately and 
fired to a dull red heat. Not until 
this was cold could a further colour 
be added, for each required its own 
prescribed temperature to bring out 
its final tint to perfection. Seven or 
more firings were not unusual for 
such work. The heat also partly 
softened the glaze, thus perman- 
ently fixing the colours. 

Equipping a master-enameller’s 
establishment was a costly under- 
taking, necessitating furnaces, with 
essential crucibles made on the 
premises, for calcining basic metals 
and preparing the frit; mortars and 
pestles of high quality—often of 
solid agate—were needed for grinding 
the materials to a powder. The 
manufacture of enamel colours was 
a long, arduous process, costly in 
time. 

To such a degree of fineness 
was | 
ingredient that “the labour of | 
half a day was employed in grinding 
a drachm’’—eight working days, 
then totalling more than 100 hours, 
being required for the final grinding 
of one ounce of enamel colours. For 
firing the ware muffle furnaces and 
air-tight coffins were required, the 
latter being used to prevent char- 
coal fumes from affecting the col- 
ours. The wide variety of additional tools in- 
cluded iron peels, tongs, fine sieves and brushes. 

Independent decorators and master-enamel- 
lers flourished side by side until the 1820s. 
Unfortunately little is known about them, apart 
from a long list of names and the activities of a 
few master-enamellers who eventually became 
porcelain potters. 

William Duesbury, later proprietor of the 
celebrated Derby porcelain factory, must have 
been established as a master-enameller before 
1750, for his work-books dated from 1751 to 


2.—CHELSEA PORCELAIN PLATE, PAINTED IN BLACK OUTLINE WASHED OVER WITH GREEN AND GILDED, OF A VIEW 


OF BATTERSEA PARISH CHURCH. Probably 


painted in the workshop of James Giles, 


Soho, about 1765-70. 


(Right) 3.—WORCESTER 


PORCELAIN PLATE PAINTED IN JAMES GILES’S WORKSHOP, ABOUT 1770 


it essential to reduce each — 
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4.—EWER AND BASIN PAINTED AT DERBY BY WILLIAM BILLINGSLEY, ABOUT 1790. He excelled in delicate flower effects 


1753, now in the British Museum, suggest that 
he employed a considerable staff. These books 
show him to have decorated porcelain from 
Chelsea, Bow and Derby, as well as white salt- 
glazed stoneware from Staffordshire. Although 
working mainly for china-sellers, he also bought 
glazed porcelain and stoneware in the white and 
_ decorated it for sale from his own showroom. In 
addition he obtained and painted soft-porcelain 
replacements for Dresden and Oriental services, 
and was a china restorer too. No more 
than a few salt-glazed figures, and a pair 
of porcelain figures, Kitty Clive and 
Henry Woodward, have been authorita- 
tively identified as decorated by Dues- 
bury at this period. The Bow group 
illustrated here (Fig. 5) is also considered 
to be his work, because the painted sprig- 
work closely resembles that on the 
identified figures. 

The next outstanding master- 
enameller of whom there is record was 
James Giles, entered in Mortimer’s 
Directory, 1763, as “China and Enamel 
Painter, Berwick Street, Soho”’ (Figs. 2 
and 3). Duesbury’s decorating shops are 
thought to have been in this area and 
newspaper advertisements show that 
Giles, like Duesbury, was also a china- 
seller, specialising in Worcester and 
Derby porcelains. The possibility, 
therefore, arises that Giles was Dues- 
bury’s successor, but Mr. Stanley Fisher 
considers it more than probable that 
Giles began by taking over the business 
of John Bolton, enameller, the Church, 
Lambeth. Oddly enough, when Giles 
failed in 1778 his business was acquired 
by Duesbury, whose London decoration 
at this time was being carried out at his 
Bedford-street showrooms. 

Giles had other premises besides 
those in Berwick-street. At Kentish 
Town he probably prepared the enamels, 
and there is evidence to show that he sold 
enamel colours to potters, such as Philip 
Christian in Liverpool, and to. inde- 
pendent enamellers. From Cockspur- 
street, Charing Cross, between 1767 and 
1776, he advertised ‘elegant dessert 
services, fine tea-services, curiously 
enamelled in figures, birds and flowers, 
and ornamented with mazarine and sky 
blue and gold.’ Remaining examples 
of his work show that during the quarter 
century he was in business he employed 


a number of enamellers of outstanding ability 
whose names are lost. 

Giles often decorated porcelain already 
ornamented with blue underglaze bought from 
Worcester, Caughley and Liverpool. He also 
bought overglaze transfer-printed ware in black 
and lilac, which he enriched with enamels. In 
1773 he is recorded as having bought engraved 
copper plates from Thomas Turner, of Worcester 
and Caughley. This suggests that he might 


5.—BOW PORCELAIN GROUP ALLEGORICAL OF 
CHARITY, ENAMELLED BY WILLIAM DUESBURY, 
ABOUT 1751-53 


have made transfers and issued transfer-printed 
ware from his workshops, or he might merely 
have made transfers for sale to potters, probably 
employing someone familiar with the technique 
as carried out at the Battersea enamel works. 

Giles also made a feature of decorating 
Worcester porcelain with coloured grounds and 
heavy gilding which might be chased. This was 
in a quality inferior only in the crudity of the 
chasing to similar work issued from the factory. 
In addition to Worcester products, 
decoration attributed to Giles—none of 
it is signed—has been noted on porcelain 
made at Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Longton 
Hall, Bristol, Caughley and _ Philip 
Christian’s pottery at Liverpool. 

Robert Chamberlain, of Worcester, 
Dr. Wall’s first apprentice, who eventu- 
ally rose to the position of chief decor- 
ator, left the factory shortly after its 
acquisition by Thomas Flight in 1783 to 
establish himself as a master-enameller 
in King-street, Worcester. He bought 
glazed porcelain in the white, chiefly 
from Caughley and New Hall, with 
Lowestoft, Derby and Liverpool as 
other sources of supply. His project 
proved highly successful and five years 
later he moved to more extensive 
premises at Diglis. 

Chamberlain excelled as a maker of 
colours—some of his blues have not been 
imitated—and followed the fashionable 
styles of decoration. His sons, Hum- 
phrey and Robert, worked in the 
decorating shops, Humphrey producing 
some meticulous renderings of sporting 
subjects which he often signed; Robert 
specialised in naturalistic flower paint- 
ing. So far as is known, little decoration 
of outstanding interest was carried out 
until the Chamberlains set up a porce- 
lain factory of their own in the mid- 
1790s. 

William Billingsley, celebrated as a 
flower-painter at the Derby Porcelain 
Manufactory, operated as a master- 
enameller from 1800 until 1807. At 
Derby he introduced a new decorating 
technique to porcelain, abandoning 
sharp outlines and applying colour in 
soft washes. Instead of leaving the 
ground white for high lights, he swept 
the whole field with a single colour, pro- 
ducing light colour contrast by remov- 
ing surplus colour with a cotton wool 
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stipple or a clean brush. The effect was more 
softly delicate than anything hithertoseen(Fig.4). 

Billingsley left Derby in 1796 to establish 
the Pinxton porcelain factory in association 
with John Coke, a financing partner. They 
employed about thirty potters and decorators, 
the latter including John Cutts, known for his 
light sketchy work, and later a master-enameller 
at New-street, Hanley. Billingsley’s fiery tem- 
perament was responsible for the partnership 
ending late in 1799, but the factory continued 
for a further 15 years. 

Early in 1800 Billingsley became a master- 
enameller at Belvedere-street, Mansfield, decor- 
ating white porcelain imported from France and 
bone-china from Staffordshire and Shropshire. 
It is known that he employed at least two out- 
standing decorators, George Hancock, the flower 
painter, and a designer and gilder named 
Tatlow. Billingsley himself enamelled a con- 
siderable amount of ware during the three years 
he was at Mansfield. Some fine groups of garden 
flowers painted against backgrounds of canary 
yellow and enriched with gilding have been recog- 
nised. Authenticated pieces are signed ‘‘Billings- 
ley, Mansfield” in gold or blue script (Fig. 6). 

The project proved financially 
unstable, and in 1803 Billingsley left . 
Mansfield as a debtor on the run. A 
few months later he had established 
enamelling workshops at Brampton- 
in-Torksey, Lincolnshire, where he 
decorated bone-china, some of which 
he obtained from Spode. In about 
1805 he introduced soft-porcelain 
manufacture to Torksey, but two 
years later he absconded, leaving 
unpaid debts. Soon he was at 
Swansea working as a casual enam- 
eller for his former apprentice Thomas 
Pardoe, chief decorator and gilder at 
the Cambrian works. There is no 
record that Billingsley ever operated 
again as a master-enameller. 

Thomas Pardoe set up as a 
master-enameller at Bristol in 1809, 
buying bone-china in the white from 
Staffordshire and Coalport. This he 
painted with fruit, flowers, birds, or 
landscapes, marking some examples 
“Pardoe fecit Bristol’? in script. 
Flowers painted by Pardoe personally 
somewhat resemble those of Billings- 
ley. In 1821 he began painting the 
large stock of defective white porce- 
lain removed from Nantgarw by 
William Weston Young. These pieces 
were decorated in a wide variety of 
fashionable motifs. When he died 
in 1823 the enamelling business 
was carried on by his son until 1835, 
when he began to manufacture 
pottery. 

The tremendous popularity of 
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6.—A LARGE JUG DECORATED AT WILLIAM BILLINGSLEY’S MANSFIELD WORKSHOPS, ABOUT 1800. 
VIEW OF SHERWOOD FOREST AND ON THE OTHER IS ONE OF NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 


ABOUT 1810 
bone-china — it was much less costly than soft- 
paste porcelain — brought about a great 


demand for skilful decorators, and master- 
enamellers became more numerous, particularly 
in London. Spode introduced bone-china in 
the mid-1790s, and his lead was quickly 
followed by John Rose who, from 1798, worked 
Caughley and Coalport. These firms, and 
that of John Davenport, of Longport, sup- 
plied much white china for decoration. In 
1806 a steam-driven mechanical device was 
invented for colour grinding and specialised 
colour-makers quickly established themselves, 
providing a wide range of excellent enamel 
colours in varying qualities at a fraction of 
the former cost. 

The printed poster seen tacked to the wall 
in Fig. 1 is headed “New Price List, Coalport 
White China.’’ The master-enameller’s work- 
shop here depicted was situated at No. 1 
Goldsmith-street, Gough-square, Clerkenwell, 
the proprietor being the father of Thomas 
Baxter, the celebrated Worcester decorator, 
who painted this water-colour in about 1810. In 
the foreground is shown a finished plate in the 
artist’s own recognisable style. Thomas Baxter 


8.—DERBY PORCELAIN WALL-VASE PAINTED WITH 
BOUQUETS OF FLOWERS BY WILLIAM BILLINGSLEY, 


ABOUT 1790 


ON THIS SIDE IS A 
(Right) 7.—SUGAR-BASIN AND 
TEA-POT IN BLUE PAINTED CAUGHLEY PORCELAIN DECORATED IN GOLD AT BAXTER’S LONDON WORKSHOP, 


probably worked for his father at the time the 
picture was painted, but in 1814 he was at 


‘Worcester as a teacher of apprentices and as 


an independent decorator. In 1816 he was 
decorating at Swansea, but two years later 
returned to Worcester. His work is character- 
ised by meticulous detail and covered a wide 


-range of subjects; he was an outstanding ex- 


ponent in the art of painting feathers and 
shells, so.much in vogue during the late Georg- 
ian period. 

Thomas Hughes was among the earliest of 
master-enamellers, eventually occupying exten- 
sive premises in Barnsbury-street, Spa Fields, 
Islington. Little is known of his work and none 
has been identified. In 1812 his premises came 
into the occupation of Thomas Randall and 
Richard Robins, who within three years were 
employing more than forty decorators. Much of 
this enamelling was carried out to the commis- 
sion of London dealers, many of whom had 
their own names printed or painted on the 
ware. Recognised as specialists in the old 
Sévres style, Randall and Robins decorated 
Nantgarw porcelain and Coalport bone-china 
for John Mortlock and Swansea porcelain and 
Worcester china for John Bradley 
and Company ; imported French hard- 
paste porcelain for the china-sellers 
Baldon and Jarman, and Daniel and 
Company. 

Among the better known of 
Randall and Robins’s employees 
was Moses Webster, formerly of 
Derby, who was famous for his floral 
groups on dessert services, each plate 
having a large flower-spray centre, 
surrounded by a border incorpora- 
ting four small panels of fruit and 
birds. 

Master-enamellers and indepen- 
dent decorators alike were faced with 
devastating competition when a new 
type of enamelling furnace was intro- 
duced by Samuel Walker. This 
larger furnace, more efficient and 
cheaper to operate, made enamelling 
a less haphazard process and gave to_ 
the colours a greater brilliance. From | 
about 1818 potters began to install 
the furnace, and a considerable 
number of potter-decorators began 
business at this time, at least twenty 
newcomers between 1816 and 1819 
specialising in bone-china. China- 
sellers now insisted that china should 
display this newly-won colour brilli- 
ance, with the result that master- 
enamellers became fewer and inde- 
pendent enamellers vanished from 
the scene. 

Illustrations : 6, National 
Museum of Wales; the vemainder 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


A DOG’S LONG 
MEMORY 


IR,—Apropos of recent letters on 

‘dogs’ memories (August 29 and 
September 19), I took possession of a 
whippet, under six months old, whose 
breeder had allowed him, when he was 
running to her, to leap into her arms. 
When she brought him to me and 
showed me how he always did this, I 
said: “‘He has now done it for the last 
time.’”’ From the day I took him over 
I trained him never to do such a thing 
again. 

Six years passed. He never saw 
his breeder till she called, when, spot- 
ting her from a distance, he ran at full 
speed to her and leaped straight up 
into her arms.—K. E. ARROWSMITH 
(Mrs.), Brighton, Sussex. 


S1r,—Reading in your correspondence 
pages of a dog remembering a man 
after two years reminded me that my 
brother owned an Irish terrier, but, as 
he was in the Navy at the outbreak of 
the first World War, he sent him to us. 
We were unable to keep him and he 
had two different homes during the 
four years; then he came back to us. 
When my brother came to see us 
after the war, it was about 44 years 
since he had seen his dog. He walked 
into the room and the dog did not 
appear to recognise him or his voice, 
but when he walked over and smelt his 
legs he instantly went wild with joy 
and gave him a wonderful welcome. 
—E. HarsBort_e, Cleves, Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire. 


FIGURES ON A HORN MUG 


$1r,—Your illustration of the horn 
mug bearing the portraits of a man 
and a woman (September 26) does not, 
I think, represent Queen Victoria and 
the Prince Consort, but more probably 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, later first King of the 
Belgians. The style of dress of the 
woman and the shape of face and lack 
of moustache in the man suggest this 
alternative. — GEOFFREY BOURNE- 
May, Bardristane, Gatehouse-of-Fleet, 
Castle Douglas, Kivkcudbrightshive. 


A DAY’S BAG 


Sir,—You may be interested in the 
details of a shoot which took place at 
Rothwell, Lincolnshire, on October 2. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A FISH-WHEEL AT COPPER VILLAGE, ALASKA 
See letter: Fishing by Wheel 


There were six guns and the bag was: 
old English partridges, 291; young 
English partridges, 596; old French 
partridges, 43; young French part- 
ridges, 86; cock pheasants, 23; hen 
pheasants, 20; hares, 184; pigeons, 6: 
total, 1,249. 

It was a fine day with a north- 
west breeze.—J. NIcKERSON, Rothwell 
House, Caistor, Lincolnshire. 


PORTRAIT OF A MEDICI 
GRAND DUKE 


Srr,—In Collectors’ Questions (Sep- 
tember 12) you suggest that Mrs. 
Campbell’s picture of a youth from the 
Huntington estate, New York, may be 
by Justus Sustermans. It may be of 
interest to mention that in the Pitti at 
Florence there is a Sustermans port- 
rait of the Medici Ferdinand II, 
This was painted about 1624, when 
Ferdinand was 14, during the fourth 
year of his reign as Grand Duke, which 
lasted half a century. 

In his other portraits, the hair, 
contour of face, features, ruff and 
general pose are almost identical with 
those in Mrs. Campbell’s picture, and 
the only difference is that Ferdinand 
is wearing a suit of armour instead of 
fabric.—BERNARD ELLIMAN, Lowey 
Hiullgrove, Cookham Dean, Berkshire. 


SPARROWS FOILED BY 
NICOTINE 


Sir,—Perhaps Mr. M. J. Kingham, 
who asks how he can keep sparrows 
out of a warehouse (September 26) 
can adapt my anti-sparrow method to 
his building. 

For six years I was awakened in 
the early hours by noisy sparrows 
which inhabited the eaves and roof 
crevices and fouled the sills and panes 
of windows. They have now moved 
away from the house because on a still 
mid-day, late in summer, when they 
were out foraging and had finished 
nesting, I puffed horticultural nicotine 
dust into the crevices. — JOHN 
RICHARDSON, Wray Farm, Wray 
Common, Reigate, Surrey. 


ART OF THE FAIRGROUND 


S1r,—One of the most colourful sights 
of the English countryside used to be 
the ornate craftsmanship of the 
roundabouts, swings and other fea- 
tures of our fairs. 

Although the fair continues to 
play a big part in our regattas, 
carnivals and shows of different sorts, 
the decoration of the new attractions, 
such as the bumper cars and the 
octopus, has nothing of the work- 
manship and artistry of the old 
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roundabout, few examples of which 
are left on the road. 

One of the finest belongs to 
Messrs. Cole’s fair. It is a type of 
roundabout with carriages instead of 
horses, and is called the gondola. It 
was made by Messrs. Savage, of King’s 
Lynn, some 70 years ago, and even 
to-day the workmanship is a sight to 
behold. It still has much of its original 
gilt and colour, and the intricate 
carving of the carriages is an enter- 
tainment in itself: each one is different 
and has a famous coat-of-arms (such 
as those of the City of London) on its 
front. Its mirrors are of beautiful cut- 
glass design, and even the plush velvet 
seats are still mostly intact. 

Only the organ with its pipes, 
tambourines and gaudy figures is 
foreign work, made by the Belgian 
firm of J. Verbieck and Sons. It too is 
in first-class order and plays long 
folding strips of cardboard music. 
One firm in London—Chiappa—still 
produce this music, each copy of which 
is cut by hand. Although much of 
the organ’s repertoire is of old 
favourites, it can be very up to date, 
for the ingenious men who make 
this music have even translated rock 
’n’ roll into perforated cardboard that 
the gondola’s organ can gaily digest. 
—N. M. Woopa tt, 1, The Crossvoads, 
Southbourne, Hampshire. 


FISHING BY WHEEL 


S1r,—The fish-wheel is an ingenious 
method of catching salmon used by 
Indians in Alaska, though, I believe, 
it is illegal in some other parts of 
North America. The wheel, anchored 
in the side of the river, turns round 
with the flow of water, scooping 
salmon from the river and depositing 
them in a water-filled trough, as seen 
in the enclosed photograph, which was 
taken at Copper Village when I was 
motoring in Alaska in June. 

It would be interesting to hear 
whether any of your readers has met 
this method of salmon-catching else- 
where, or whether it is purely used by 
the American Indian.—VaLERIE E, 
Kirton (Miss), Byvon Cottage, North 
End-avenue, London, N.W.3. 


OFF-WHITE SWALLOWS 


Sir,—For nearly two weeks I kept 
under close observation two swal- 
lows, both of which were almost 


ELABORATELY WROUGHT CARRIAGE, WITH PLUSH SEATS AND CUT-GLASS MIRRORS, OF A FAIRGROUND ROUNDABOUT. 
(Right) THE HIGHLY ORNAMENTAL ORGAN 


See.letter: Art of the Fairground 
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entirely white. The following descrip- 
tion applies to both birds: upper parts, 
off-white; head and wings very 
slightly washed with grey, giving a 
dirty white appearance; under parts, 
white; breast washed with very pale 
orange; legs, flesh; bill, flesh; eyes, 
dark brown or black. I observed 
them on the wing and at rest at close 
range, approximately 15 feet, in good 
light and against a dark background, 
using 8 x 30 field-glasses. 

These birds were juveniles, part of 
a family of four or five, the remainder 
of which were normally coloured. They 
were bred locally, and I observed the 
parent birds feeding all the young both 
on the wing and at rest. 

The birds were seen by a 
number of people in the neighbour- 
hood, a few miles from Tring, and I 
shall be pleased to supply any further 
details to bona-fide ornithologists.— 
J. Newmark, 20, Chalfont Court, 
Baker-street, London, N.W.1. 


SPORTING CARTRIDGES 


Sir,—In your issue of September 19 
J. Wentworth Day quoted an 
American friend’s opinion of British 
cartridges, and proceeds to express his 
personal conviction and conclusion. 

The Remington Company, through 
its British off-shoot, approached me 
as the director of an explosives manu- 
facturing concern in the early ’20s, the 
objective being the production of fast- 
burning smokeless powder to be 
loaded into their cases in their British 
factory. After consultation with my 
co-directors, we assented, and after- 
wards I discussed the project with a 
relative of Rockefeller then interested 
in the American concern. The signifi- 
cance of this development to British 
industry will be appreciated. It was 
successfully outmanceuvred and had 
to close. In the interim period, we 
have constructed only one small fac- 
tory for smokeless powders and cap 
composition. 

I used the Remington ‘pump’ 
gun for a short period: it afforded 
excellent results. The disturbance to 
balance as the cartridges move to the 
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SIDE AND FRONT VIEWS OF CAST-IRON HORSES’ HEADS WITH TETHERING-RINGS FROM A 
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breach seems to be almost automatic- 
ally compensated and occasioned no 
difficulty to me.—D. Bacrey, 749 B, 
Finchley-voad, N.W.11. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF 
CRECY 


S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Geoffrey 
Grigson’s article on the Battle of 
Crécy (August 22). There are a few 
points arising from it worth mention- 
ing, as otherwise some readers may 
be misled. 

The 1887 engraving does not 
depict the whole English position, but 
only the extreme western end of it; the 
haystack was not on the position but 
to its right; the road in the fore- 
ground was not marched along by the 
French army but crossed over by them: 
it is evidently the track running down 
the Vallée aux Cleys and _ passing 
through the modern beet factory. The 
monument to the King of Bohemia is 
about a mile south of the battlefield. 
(It is perhaps ironical that on the 
600th anniversary of the battle the 
only celebration of the event was 
made by a band of Czechoslovaks.) No 
Welsh archers were present at the 
battle, but only Welsh spearmen. 

A large number of Englishmen are 
acquainted with the battlefield, and 
during the first World War a school of 


See letter: Cast-iron Horses’ Heads 


instruction for officers was estab- 
lished in 


(Lt.-Col.), 29, Sheffield-terrace, W.8. 
SCROLLED GABLE ENDS 


Srr,—I was interested to read the 
letter in your issue of September 26 
about scrolled gable ends on houses. 

There are three houses in Inveresk, 
Midlothian, of the 16th century at 
the latest, one of which has slightly 
curved gable ends, not scrolled as in 
the illustration of the manor house at 
Blisland, Cornwall, and so not as beau- 
tiful. A good many years ago the late 
Sir Frank Mears built a house in East 
Lothian—The Dean, Longniddry— 
copying the curved gable ends of the 
house there. Another of these three 
Inveresk houses is a typical Scottish 
one, rough-cast with crow-steps; mine 
has a steeply-pointed roof. 

The Inveresk houses appear in 
a rent roll of 1590, but must be 
older.—ALIcE M. DaLRYMPLE, Halker- 
ston, Musselburgh, Midlothian. 


CAST-IRON HORSES’ 
HEADS 


S1r,—Mr. Cecil French enquires (Sep- 
tember 12) for the locality of the 
foundry in which horses’ heads with 
tethering-rings were cast. There would 
seem little doubt that these cast-iron 
heads are French and were made in 


SHEEP-WALKS NEAR DURNESS, SUTHERLAND 


See letter: Turf-ridges made by Sheep 


the 1870s, for in the illustrated cata- 
logue of the Société Anonyme des 
Hauts-Fourneaux & Fonderies du Val 


D’Osne there are a number of such 


horses’ heads shown, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration 
from the catalogue. 


This catalogue, which is in my 


possession, has pasted on the back of 
the front cover a printed notice dated 
1881 saying that W. T. Allen and Co., of 
2, Somerset Buildings, Upper Thames- 
street, E.C., are prepared to supply 
any of the castings in the catalogue 
“at Paris prices nett; delivery from 
Dieppe or Boulogne and packing being 
in all cases extra.”’ 

These cast-iron horses’ 
were probably a design originated by 
this* French foundry, although they 
may have been inspired by an earlier 
design, but the realistic modelling of 
the head is typical of the 19th century. 
Besides horses’ tethering-rings this 
catalogue also shows tethering-rings 
for dogs. In this design the dog is of a 
French bulldog breed with a bone in 
its mouth, at each end of which is 
attached a ring.—R. W. Symonps, 8, 
Shelley Court, Tite-street, London, S.W.3. 


TURF-RIDGES MADE BY 


SHEEP 


S1r,—The formation of turf-ridges by 
sheep referred to by Mr. O. G. S&S. 


heads | 


Crawford (September 26) is illustrated — 


in the enclosed photograph taken near 
Durness, Sutherland, in early Sep- 
tember. The sheep-walks here make a 
most distinctive diagonal pattern 
when lit by the sun.—F. J. WyMEr, 
Heatherbank, Chislehurst, Kent. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ 
INSIGNIA 


Sir,—-I was interested in West- 
countryman’s letter, in COUNTRY LIFE 
of September 19 about the process- 
ional standards in Stogursey Church, 
Somerset. His surmise that they were 
used by a local Friendly Society may 
well be correct; they were probably the 
insignia of office used in the club walk, 
which was a popular annual feature 
in villages of north-east Devon and 
north-west Somerset in the early part 
of last century. 

Each village had its mutual sick 
benefit club, which held an annual 
general meeting to report on finance, 
etc. This meeting was followed by the 
club walk, a procession of all the 
members, who paraded round the 
village and then sat down to a sub- 
stantial meal at the local inn, followed 
by festivities. 

The club officials for the current 
year carried wands of office during this 
procession, which were usually headed 
with devices cast in polished brass; 
each village had a device of its own. 
Taunton and Bridgwater Museums 
both have collections of these wand 
heads, and some of the devices are of 
considerable artistic merit. 

Ihave three in my possession: one, 
from the village of Enmore, Somer- 
set, is an acorn in its cup, on a stem 
surrounded by four oak leaves; 
another, from Puriton, a near-by 
village, has a crown mounted on an 
orb. Both these are about eight 
inches high. The third, a spear head 
with low-set barbs about five inches 
high, may have been used by the 
village of Nether Stowey. 


The standards illustrated by 
Westcountryman would seem to have 
been the property of the elub for 
recurring use, whereas, judging from 
the number still extant, the brass wand 
heads may have become the property 
of the official at the finish of his term 
of office—R. P. Mucrorp, Highfield, 
Underhill, Lympstone, Exmouth, Devon. 


FIRST AID ON FARMS 


Srr,—Mr. Crowther, in his letter of 
September 19, suggests that farmers in 
the West Riding North Area are not 
much interested in first aid. In Suffolk 
this is far from being the case. In the 
market towns of Saxmundham and 
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of the clock, taken at the time of my 
visit. This shows its simple construc- 
tion. There are only six wheels in the 
whole clock, including both the time- 
keeping and the striking parts. An 
interesting detail is the large wooden 
guide-pulley at the top of the frame. 
This- ensures that the rope for the 
weight passes up correctly to the main 
pulley at the top of the weight chute. 

The apparent date of the clock 
makes me rather doubt Mr. French’s 
suggestion that it was the gift of 
William Pitt. It seems more. likely 


that it was given to the church by his 
grandfather, Thomas Pitt, who built 
the tower in 1711. 


MECHANISM OF THE ONE-HANDED CHURCH CLOCK AT 
STRATFORD-SUB-CASTLE, WILTSHIRE 


See letter: Ancient Clock Mechanism 


Framlingham first-aid classes have 
been well attended and the examina- 
tions taken. I have had the pleasure 
of presenting to successful farmers 22 
first-aid boxes on behalf of the St. John 
Ambulance Association. These boxes 
were provided by the Order of St. John 
to encourage the first-comers, but the 
enthusiasm appeared before the bait. 
Further classes for rural communities 
are showing the same response.— 
D. W. FRYER (Dr.), County Director, 
The St. John Ambulance Association, 
1, Woodbridge-voad, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


ROSSETTI AND THE 
STARLINGS 


Sir,—With reference to the article 
The Hosting of the Starlings by 
€. Henry Warren, in your issue of 
September 19, I recall that Rossetti 
describes the spectacle as follows: 
And clouds of starlings, eve they 
vest with day, 
Sink clamorous like mill-waters, at 
wild play, 
By turns in every copse. 


Each tree heart-deep the wrangling 
yout veceives, 
Save for the whirr within 
You could not tell the starlings 
from the leaves, 
Then one great puff of wings, and 
the swarm heaves 
Away with all its din. 
—H. G. M. Srrutt, Camden Place, 
Chislehurst, Kent. 


ANCIENT CLOCK 
MECHANISM 


Srr,—I was interested to read the 
letters from Mr. Cecil French and 
Mr. C. Barrington Brown (July 18 and 
August 8) concerning the one-handed 
clock in the tower of the church at 
Stratford-sub-Castle, Wiltshire. I saw 
the clock some years ago, and thought 
it an unusually good example of the 
church clock-making of its period. Its 
condition when I saw it suggested that 
it had many more years of useful life 
in front of it. 

Since reading the letters I have 
found a photograph of the mechanism 


A similar clock, also with a 
one-handed dial, is still to be seen not 
far away in the turret of Trinity 
Almshouses, Trinity-street, Salisbury. 
The two mechanisms are so alike that 
both may well have been the work of 
the same maker.—T. R. RoBINsSon, 
5, Upper Cranbrook-voad, Redland, 
Bristol, 6. 


CHICORY IN FIELDS 
Sr1r,—I was much interested in the 
letter from Mrs. E. Veasey about 
chicory in fields (September 26). Early 
in July I was motoring along the Bath- 


TAXODIUM ASCENDENS AT SHEFFIELD PARK, SUSSEX, AND 
(right) PENDULOUS TAXODIUM AT PENCARROW, CORNWALL 
See letter: Swamp Cypress Varieties 


Cheltenham road and passed an 
enormous field carpeted with mauve 
and pink clover, almost choked by a 
small forest of chicory in full flower. 
I have never seen a more colourful or 
lovely sight. Dozens of small pink 
pigs were rooting all over the field, but 
failing to discourage the flowers. 
Many years ago, when Mitcham, 
in Surrey, was surrounded by lavender 
fields, I often saw chicory growing in 
the midst of the bushes of lavender. 
So, although it is not a common Eng- 
lish wild flower, it is evidently not 
peculiar to one part of England.— 
MADELEINE G. KENT (Miss), Cedar 
Shade Cottage, Sidmouth, Devon. 


A GOTHICK SANDWICH 


S1r,—There is seldom time nowadays 
to appreciate what might be called the 
minor architectural features of an old 
town when one is passing through it. 
I am sure that, if I had not been stay- 
ing at an hotel opposite, in Newport 
Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, I should not 
have noticed this little office with its 
ludicrously tall chimney tied on to its 
grand Georgian neighbour: a veritable 
sandwich of Gothick.—M. U. JONES 
(Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, Preston 
Wynne, Herefordshire. 


SWAMP CYPRESS 
VARIETIES 


Sir,—In a recent interesting article on 
swamp cypresses in London (July 25) 
Mr. Maynard Greville made a reference 
to two specimens of Taxodium ascen- 
dens, the upright form, but none (if I 
remember rightly) to the form with 
pendulous branchlets. Taxodium as- 
cendens is a rare tree of exceptional 
beauty, so a photograph of a specimen 
at Sheffield Park Garden (National 
Trust) near Uckfield, Sussex, may be 
of interest. For a long time this tree 
had a misleading Glyptostrobus label. 
A photograph of a pendulous Tavxo- 
dium at Pencarrow, Cornwall, is 
enclosed (by permission of Sir John 
Molesworth-St. Aubyn) for compari- 
son. 
Incidentally, students of such 
curiosities may find a fine tangle in the 
naming of these varieties, if they com- 
pare the works of three or four leading 
authorities, and the synonyms suggest 
some discrepancies of judgement. One 
thing may be said with certainty, for 
the non-experts: though the popular 
name be swamp or pond cypress, no 
Taxodium is in fact a cypress in the 
Cupressus sense—nor near to being 
one.—J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, 
Watchet. Somerset. 
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AN OFFICE 


SANDWICHED 
BETWEEN TWO BUILDINGS 
AT NEWPORT PAGNELL IN 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
See letter: A Gothick Sandwich 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


A 17th-century Cheque. — The 
banker on the cheque of 1693 repro- 
duced in your issue of September 19 
was Evance, of Lombard-street. In his 
Handbook of London Bankers F, G. H. 
Price states that Percival and 
Evans, spelt phonetically Percefull 
and Evance, were goldsmiths at the 
Black Boy in Lombard-street. Sir 
Stephen Percival succeeded _ Sir 
Francis Child as jeweller to the King 
in 1697. Shortly afterwards he left 
the firm, which became Sir Stephen 
Evance and William Hales. In 1708 
they are called Bankers; in 1721 
they stopped payment.—G, A. ToMLIN, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


Stealing from a Crab.—While skin 
diving in Cornwall early in September, 
I noticed a spider crab surrounded by 
several grey mullet. One fish darted 
in close to the spider and made off 
with something in its mouth. Another 
did the same. The movement of the 
fish was so quick that it was difficult to 
see what was happening. After a minute 
or two I realised that the fish were 
pirating green lichen as the crab 
pulled it from the rocky floor to feed 
itself— BARBARA O. Davis, 15, Kings- 
avenue, Ealing, London, W.5. 


Submerged Forests.—Your corre- 
spondent J. W., of Somerset, who was 
enquiring about submerged forests 
(September 12), will find them and their 
age discussed in my books The Evolu- 
tion of the Bristol Channel, published 
by the National Museum of Wales in 
1955, and Sunken Cities, published 
recently by The University of Wales 
Press.—F. J. Nortu, Department of 
Geology, National Museum of Wales, 
Cardiff. 


Mistletoe on Cotoneaster.—I was 
interested to see Mr. Andrew Hag- 
gard’s letter (September 26) about 
mistletoe growing on Cotoneaster hori- 
zontalis. I have two bushes of this 
shrub, both with mistletoe on them.— 
A.CRICHTON-MAITLAND (Mrs.), Witham 
Hall, Bourne, Lincolnshire. 


We are asked to say that the 
statement, made in the article The 
Choice of a Gun (September 19), that 
20-bore 2#-in. cartridges are no longer 
being manufactured in this country is 
incorrect. They are, in fact, still 
being made by Imperial Chemical 
Industries and are available through 
the usual channels. 
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THE MARK EIGHT SALOON 


The Jaguar Mark VIII which continues 

without change is universally acclaimed as 

one of the most luxurious high performance 

cars ever offered as a series production model. 

, Interior furnishings, cabinet work, fitments 
and accessories are in the tradition of refinement 
and craftsmanship usually associated only with 
the art of specialist coachbuilders, whilst a degree 
of performance has been achieved which 

stamps this car as outstanding 

even in the brilliant Jaguar range. 


«  .. A superb example of automobile engineering.” 
“THE FINANCIAL TIMES” 


STAND 153 
EARLS COURT 


The finest range of cars ever presented—even by Jaguar 


Pi 


ew cars can have-received such unstinted 
praise from press and public as the brilliant 
Jaguars which constitute the range for 1958. 
All the models in this range are those which, 
since their introduction, have proved to be so 
outstandingly successful that they are to be 
continued without major changes although, in 
some instances, with additional features. 
Dunlop disc brakes become available as optional 
extra equipment on the 3.4-litre and 2.4-litre 
models, and Borg Warner Automatic Transmission 
is offered also as an optional extra, on the 2.4-litre. 
Thus, every car in the entire range may now be 
obtained with automatic transmission. In the 
diversity of models offered and the variety of 
optional equipment now made available, the 
Jaguar range for 1958 presents the widest field of 
choice ever provided in the history of the Company. 


Gage . . . 
THE 24, LITRE now available with Disc Brakes 


6) A : : 
: : THE D'4 LITRE... now available with 
Sister model to the 2.4-litre, this model has the advantage of 


Disc Brakes and Automatic Transmission 


the extra power required by those who demand the utmost 


in maximum speed and acceleration. Speed, elegance and compact proportions 
« _.. I cannot remember having driven a car which combines so many are perfectly combined in this model which 
admirable features.’ Gregor Grant, Editor “aurosporT”’ is built in the true Jaguar tradition. 


«|. . High standards and quality construction for which the 


make is internationally respected.” ‘THE AUTOCAR” 


THE XK150 MODELS 


With wider, roomier bodies than 
their predecessors, and with new one-piece 
wrap around windscreens, the XK150 Drophead and Fixed head 
models are characterised by phenomenal powers of acceleration 
which extend throughout the entire speed range up into the 

130 m.p.h. region and beyond. Both models are available 

with Disc Brakes and Automatic Transmission. 

“< |. . Their cars have always been remarkable for quality and 
performance . . . once again this is evident in the XK 150.” 


“THE AUTOCAR” 
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A YEAR OF SUCCESS 


. of the most successful experienced by the 
British motor industry, including the 
many ancillary trades without whose help 
nothing like as much could have been achieved. 
It is true, I think, to say also that for motorists 
using British cars this has been a good year. 
I like to think that this is due to some extent 
to the industry’s accepting more readily the 
evidence of outside experts and the experience 
of motorists everywhere. Although a few 
members of the industry cling to the belief 
that they know better than the customer, this 
attitude is changing, to the benefit of all 
concerned. 

It is a happy coincidence that during this 
financially successful year for the industry we 
should have seen the greatest successes ever 
achieved by British cars in the history of 
motoring. Not only did Jaguars, with cars 
entered privately by Ecurie Ecosse, win once 
again at Le Mans, but the British Lotus suc- 

' ceeded in ending the French monopoly of the 
Index of Performance in the same event. Then, 
best of all, the Vanwall won the British and 
European Grands Prix at Aintree, the Grand 
Prix of Pescara in Italy and finally the Grand 
Prix of Italy at Monza. Each of these victories 
was a first-time-ever for a British car, and the 
part Vanwall have taken in ending Continental 
supremacy has not gone without notice by 
foreigners. While it is true that many enthu- 
siasts for motor-racing overstate their case, 
anyone who has attended a motor race on the 
Continent will agree that there a man’s opinion 

of his country’s cars is often based on their 
performances in racing. The effect on impres- 
sionable people of seeing the supreme cars of 
their country being beaten by a British one is 
very real. The prestige advertising obtained 
by racing successes spreads to many other pro- 
ducts ofacountry, apart entirely from motor-cars. 
It has been suggested in certain quarters 


()*: all counts 1957 can be regarded as one 


that Britain is being left behind in the com- 
petition for world markets not, as might be 
thought, by the U.S.A., but by France, Western 
Germany and Italy. It is true that our export 
figures fell during the first three months of this 
year, but I feel that the industry’s explanation 
that this was due entirely to the Suez crisis is 
the correct one. At the Salon de Automobile 


The articles in this supplement are 
by our Motoring Correspondent, 


J. EASON GIBSON 


in Paris this month it was _ noticeable 
that Continental factories are very intent in 
joining in the miniature economy-car battle. 
Not one of the many little cars of between 4 
and 6 horse-power was British, and some people 
thought this was a serious mistake. But is this 
really so? One must remember that the British 
industry does not attempt to imitate the 
Americans, either, by building enormous cars. 
Indeed, if it is accepted, and I think it must be, 
that a good export trade in cars can be based 
only on a healthy home trade, it seems obvious 
that our industry’s forte must be the production 
of medium-priced and medium-sized cars. It is 
natural that miniature economy cars should 
interest builders across the Channel, who hope to 
attract the vast marginal market whose mem- 
bers cannot afford a larger car (this is only an 
attempt at a repetition of the boom in scooters, 
which is now dying out to some extent) and it 
is equally natural for the American’s car to be 
built specially to suit the vast distances there. 
The situation can be briefly described as fol- 
lows: petrol is so cheap and the living standard 
so high in the U.S.A. that an unnecessarily 
large engine is no worry; petrol is so dear and 
the living standard so low on the Continent 


that economy cars are a necessity. At the 
same time in Britain petrol is medium-priced, 
and the standard of living a medium one; 
hence the car we have. 

Admittedly, I should like to see the British 
industry produce a true miniature economy 
car—but just one make—with convention for- 
gotten and every effort made to build the most 
advanced car in the world. Despite this, how- 
ever, I feel that the arguments against the 
British industry’s becoming involved in the 
miniature car competition are much stronger 
than those in its favour. In both America and 
Britain foreign competitors are meeting a 
demand that is not being met by home manu- 
facturers; in the U.S.A. it is British builders 
who are supplying the cars that the U.S.A. 
does not build, while in this country Continental 
manufacturers are selling the ultra-small cars 
that we do not build. How large the market 
here is for these cars—and that is surely what 
matters—is not at the moment known. 

To have any chance of achieving the large 
sales necessary for commercial success in this 
country a very small car would need to sell 
appreciably cheaper than any established 
model. Experts contend that to create, or 
nurture, this almost new market there would 
have to be a price differential in the order of 
20 per cent. As the production cost of a motor- 
car varies directly with its weight, it follows 
that to obtain the required reduction in cost 
the car’s weight must be reduced by a similar 
percentage. If this could not be done—and it 
would be a serious difficulty—the necessary 
price level could be achieved only if the stan- 
dards of finish, trimming and equipment were 
lowered. As the only satisfactory way to 
lower the cost to the necessary level is to 
reduce the weight, the designer would prob- 
ably be compelled to use a rear-mounted, twin- 
cylinder, air-cooled engine. This type of power 
unit is unlikely to appeal to British motorists, 
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THE NEW LONG-WHEEL-BASE ROLLS-ROYCE SILVER CLOUD, WHICH IS FITTED WITH A DIVISION BETWEEN FRONT 
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THE M.G. MAGNETTE, A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF THE TYPE OF CAR THAT BRITAIN MAKES SUPREMELY WELL 


who are accustomed to the smoothness and 
quietness of a four-cylinder engine. But, apart 
from that, whichever manufacturer tackled the 
problem would have to lay down a new pro- 
duction line, as the existing one could not be 
made suitable for the production of such an 
engine. 

This country’s best year for the production 
of cars was 1955 and, although there is every 
indication that the total output from British 
factories in 1957 will fall shcrt of that figure by 
about 100,000, the final figure for this year 
will be a remarkably good one when it is 
remembered that the Suez crisis had a deaden- 
ing effect during the first three months. When 


THE NEW ISETTA MINIATURE CAR, DESIGNED FOR ULTRA-ECONOMIC MOTORING 


one considers only those cars exported to the 
U.S.A., the picture becomes even brighter. For 
the first eight months of the year over 59,000 
British cars were imported into the United 
States. This is a magnificent achievement when 
it is borne in mind that in 1956 the figure was 
just over 35,000 for the entire year. This 
year’s figure shows that this country has 
regained the lead for importations to the U.S.A. 
held for some time by Western Germany. 
Until August 31 exports to all areas from the 
United Kingdom amounted to 278,574, and it 
was not in the U.S.A. alone that sales were 
increased. During the eight months’ period 
the sales to South Africa amounted to nearly 


25,000, compared with 22,500 for the entire 
year of 1956, while the Canadian total of 
18,787 has already nearly reached that for the 
whole of last year.. The picture is the same in 
the Benelux, Austria and Switzerland, where 
the figures for British imports are better, 
collectively, than in 1956. 


Big as the total output of the industry 
now is, and in spite of the high proportion 
being exported, there is evidence that much 
greater inroads will need to be made in the 
American market by both British and Conti- 
nental makes before the industry there becomes 
sufficiently disturbed for defensive steps to be 
taken. The situation in this country is similar. 
Although miniature economy cars are selling 
in some quantities here, this is only a fraction 
of their total sale and while the American in- 
dustry is no doubt studying the possibility of 
producing a small car similar to the British 
ones and the British industry are no doubt 
carrying out studies on the subject of miniature 
cars, it is very unlikely that action will be 
taken in either country until the home pro- 
ducers’ sales are really threatened. 


All the evidence I have collected cer- 
tainly supports the belief I expressed in my 
opening paragraph that 1957 has been a 
good year for British motorists themselves. 
Until recently one was accustomed to hearing 
many complaints about certain British cars, 
particularly when they were being used in the 
arduous conditions commonly found outside 
Europe and the United States, or even when 
they were being used by hard drivers on the 
roads of Europe. The commonest complaints, 
I think, in order of importance, were that in 
many cases hydraulic dampers either failed 
completely or became much reduced in efficiency 
after only a small mileage, that in hard use 
the brakes tended to fade, and that sealing 
against neither damp nor dust was effective 
enough for the extreme weather conditions 
experienced in many countries abroad. : 


It is encouraging that the causes of nearly 
all these complaints have been either eliminated 
or reduced considerably. Apart from normal 
factory testing during the development period 
before the production of a new car, I think 
some of the credit for these improvements must 
be given to the fact that many British factories 
have been taking more interest in international 
competitions, not necessarily racing, but such 
events as the Alpine Rally and the Liége/Rome/ 
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THE .VANWALL RACING CAR, WHICH 


Liége Rally. These events are run to extremely 
difficult schedules and require the cars to be 
driven almost night and day at their limit. 

It is difficult for even the most thorough 
and conscientious of factory testers to drive in 
this manner all the time, even when the tests 
are carried out abroad. .This is usually because 
he is, to some degree at least, technically 
minded and has sympathy for mechanical parts, 
and his knowledge of the troubles that might 
occur tend to make him relax his efforts. The 
driver, however, who is competing with the 
same car in an international event is spurred 
on all the time by the competitive spirit, and 
many of the competitors naturally fall by the 
wayside with serious mechanical trouble. When 
‘the reasons for it are studied and acted on, a 
better car can be produced. 

Not many years ago some of the larger 
manufacturers used the same hydraulic damper 
on various different models in spite of their 
differences in weight and performance. If they 
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HAS HAD SUCH A SUCCESSFUL YEAR, WITH STIRLING MOSS AT THE WHEEL 


selected the one which was suitable for their 
smallest and lightest car, it could obviously not 
be equally effective on their largest car. If, on 
the other hand, they reversed the process, the 
hydraulic damper would be needlessly strong 
and expensive for the smallest car. This has 
been overcome to a great extent by acceptance 
of the fact that it is necessary to have different 
dampers for different weights of cars and par- 
tially also by better manufacturing of the 
dampers themselves and closer control and 
inspection during their manufacture and 
during their assembly on the car. The reason 
why “brake fade became such a problem 
after the war was the enveloping style of 
modern coachwork, which prevented the entry 
of cooling air round the brake drums and the 
extraction of vitiated air from round them. 


A complete solution of this problem can be 
obtained only by an elaborate and complicated 
system of air ducting, but this, on anything 
but large cars, is impracticable; 


considerable 
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ASTON MARTIN LAGONDA LTD 


A DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


HANWORTH PARK - FELTHAM - MIDDLESEX 
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improvements, have, however, been made 
by modifications to the brake-operating mech- 
anism and the lining material used. The cure 
for bad sealing of a car against both dust and 
damp can almost certainly be credited to the 
excellent work that has been done at the Motor 
Industry Research Association’s proving ground 
at Lindley, where there is both a long stretch 
of deeply flooded road and an effective dust 
tunnel. A day spent on each of these will 
quickly find the precise spot on any car where 
the sealing is ineffective, and the cure is usually 
relatively simple. 

While it was common some years ago to 
hear of enthusiastic British motorists’ praising 
Continental cars of all sizes and price categories 
and tending to criticise British cars equally 
vehemently, this is far from being true to-day. 
A comparison of many British cars and their 
Continental equivalents now shows that, with 
one or two notable exceptions, the British car 
is the better. 


MOTOR SHOW - EARLS COURT 


We cordially invite you to visit us on the 
Aston Martin Lagonda STAND | 56, 


where we hope you will share our enthusi- 
asm for the new Aston Martin DB Mk III 
Sports Saloon. 


THE ASTON MARTIN 
DB MARK III 
SPORTS SALOON 


The introduction of a new model by David Brown 
is always an event of importance. Here in the Aston 
Martin DB Mark III Sports Saloon are incorporated 
all the elements of a superlative motor car. The 


highest ideals of roadholding, steering, braking and 


sheer performance have been achieved. Exciting and 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 96/97 PICCADILLY * W.1 
TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 7747 

LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: BROOKLANDS 

OF BOND STREET LTD., W.1* TEL: MAYFAIR 8351 


functional, elegant and exhilarating, it is incompar- 


ably the best Aston Martin motor car ever produced. 
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Wolseley Fifteen-Fifty 
Price £660 plus £331.7.0. 


P.T. Manumatic Clutch 
extra. Price £33.6.8. plus 


P.T.. £16.13.4 


W.135 


OLSELEY 


Wolseley Six-Ninety Series III 


Price £850 plus £426.7.0. P.T. 

Automatic Transmission extra. 

Price £105 plus £52.10.0. P.T. 

Overdrive extra. Price £42,10.0. 
‘plus £21.5,0. P.T. 


Traditionally luxurious, abreast of modern motoring’s every need 


A proud tradition backed by great new features at a price that is most realistic. The Wolseley Six-Ninety 
has 2.6 litre O.H.Y. six-cylinder engine and four-speed gearbox, with a new floor gear change on driver’s right. 
Deep box-section chassis frame, independent front suspension, long semi-elliptic rear springs and 


new servo-assisted brakes. A new, wider curved rear window improves visibility and appearance too. 


Twelve Months’ Warranty and backed by the 
most comprehensive Service in Europe—B.M.C. 


Wolseley Fifteen Hundred 


Price £530 plus £266.7..0. P.T. 
Duotone colours extra. Price 
£10 plus £5 P.T. 
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WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD:, COWLEY, OXFORD. London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley (sitrect meni 
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Ogee VGOEL 


This is a dual purpose Sports Tourer, with a streamlined body. £2,896.7.0 INC. P.T. 
Famous for its acceleration and manoeuvrability, built 
by Mercedes on their successful racing experience. 


Safe at all speeds. Easily fitted hard oe 

top available if desired. pea STAND 117 
nies ’ aN Snel na at the 

Send for free, illustrated literature a MOTOR SHOW 


and name of nearest 


Dealer. 


MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 58 cAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON, S.E.5. 
RELIANCE 7691 (10 LINES). West End Showrooms: 10 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1. HYDE PARK 3351. 


HE great public interest in the Motor 

Show, reflected in the attendance figures, 

makes it clear that as a spectacle it is 
looked forward to by the average motorist as 
the event of the year. It may be true that some 
manufacturers are doubtful of the value of the 
Show, and in particular are loath to hold up new 
models until the Show, not only because they 
may then gain less publicity for them than if 
they announced them at a time when few other 
models were being announced, but because the 
public are liable to wait for the new models that 
they hope to see at the Show and to hold off 
buying a car in the meantime. There may, too, 
be some truth in the view that the Motor Show 
does not lead to as many immediate sales of 
cars as the manufacturers would like and that 
sometimes they may have to wait a year or even 
two years for the Show to bear fruit. But surely 
it is unfair to judge the value of the Show by 
such standards alone. As the main shop- 
window of the British motoring industry it is of 
immense interest, both to people in this country 
and to visitors from abroad, and the advantages 
to be gained from it, though long-term rather 
than short-term ones, fully justify its existence. 

A.C. Stand 140.—The A.C. in both open 
two-seater and coupé form is available with 
either the six-cylinder A.C. engine or with 
either one of two versions of the 2-litre Bristol 
engine. With the A.C. engine, which gives a 
power of 90 b.h.p., one can enjoy the excellent 
road-holding provided by the all-round indepen- 
dent suspension. Higher speeds can be obtained 
with the Bristol engine, which can be supplied 
in either the 105 or the 120 b.h.p. form. 
In the latter form speeds of around 115 
m.p.h. can be obtained. In fixed-head coupé 
form, even with the most powerful engine fitted, 
it will probably be the car’s tenacious grip of 
the road which will impress the driver most, 
while with the less highly tuned engine the 
effortless cruising speed and the luxurious com- 
fort of the body will impress. The tubular 
chassis frame is matched by a body of modern 
appearance; in the coupé the body frame is of 
steel tubing and ash, and the panelling is of 
aluminium and, therefore, resistant to corrosion. 

Alfa Romeo. Stand 123.—Both the 1,300 
c.c. and the 1,900 c.c. Alfa Romeo are shown, 
and each in its various forms. The smaller- 
capacity car, which has the type name Giulietta, 
is available in two different stages of tune: with 
an engine developing 65 b.h.p. or with a more 
highly developed version giving 90 b.h.p. The 
1,900 model can be obtained with engines giving 
90 b.h.p. or 115 b.h.p. As one would expect of 
a car of this make and nationality, great atten- 
tion has obviously been given to its appearance 
and line, both of which, as well as being aero- 
dynamically efficient, suggest the car’s perform- 
ance capabilities. The two-seater coupé on the 
Giulietta, in either Sprint or Sprint Veloce 
form, is remarkably well finished and equipped. 
Specially shaped luggage can be supplied which 
allows the car to carry sufficient baggage for 
two people on an extended holiday. Coil-spring 
suspension is fitted to all four wheels, and the 
brake drums are fitted with cooling ribs to avoid 
any risk of brake fading. 

Allard. Stand 122.—In the past the 
Allard used either Ford or Cadillac power units, 
but the Mark II Palm Beach model on view at 
this year’s Show can be had with either the 
$4-litre Jaguar engine or the cheaper and lower- 
powered 23-litre Ford Zephyr engine. When the 
car is fitted with the Jaguar engine a four-speed 
gearbox is used, but with the smaller Ford 
engine a three-speed gearbox is provided. A 
feature of the Allard—an unusual one to be 
offered on a sporting car—is the Borg-Warner 
fully automatic transmission, which can be 
obtained as an optional extra; so too can an 
overdrive. In addition to the open two-seater 
version a new fixed-head coupé model, to be 
known as the Gran Turismo, is being shown. 
This model has the same technical specification 
as the open version. The Gran Turismo is de- 
signed to carry two adults on the front bucket 
seats and there are occasional seats in the rear, 
suitable for children, or for adults for limited 
distances. 


ALLARD PALM BEACH 
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STAND-TO- STAND REVIEW 


Alvis. Stand 135.—With the name Alvis 
one associates cars of sporting character, 
regardless of the body shape employed. This is 
still esentially true, and the sports saloon on the 
3-litre chassis exhibited at the Show underlines 
it. The standard 3-litre saloon remains the same 
as the car previously exhibited, but the sports 
saloon carries a very pleasing body designed by 
the Swiss coachbuilder Graber. A particularly 
interesting point about the car is that in spite 
of the relatively high top-gear ratio of 3.77 to 1, 
its maximum speed of about 103 m.p.h. can be 
reached within the limitations of the average 
British main road. This is a clear suggestion 
that the top-gear acceleration is well in keeping 
with the outright speed. Yet a comfortable and 
reliable cruising speed of 80 m.p.h. can be en- 
joyed with the engine turning in a leisurely 
manner at less than 4,000 r.p.m. 

Armstrong Siddeley. Stand 139.—The 
Armstrong Siddeley Sapphire is shown in its 
three forms without change from those shown 
at last year’s exhibition: the saloon with fully 
automatic transmission, the saloon with synchro- 
mesh gearbox and the limousine with normal 
gearbox. The automatic transmission used on 
the Sapphire is that developed from the General 
Motors system, and is provided with an over- 
riding manual control which enables the driver 
to cut out, or reduce, the automatism. Available 
as optional extras are: bucket seats, power- 
assisted steering, twin carburettors and adjust- 
able ride control. With a 34-litre engine develop- 
ing 125 b.h.p. at 4,700 r.p.m. (150 at 5,000 
r.p.m. when twin carburettors are fitted) the 
performance will obviously be adequate for a 
car of this type. A high proportion of the power 
is developed at comparatively low engine 
speeds, with the result that top-gear acceleration 
and hill-climbing will be improved. 

Aston Martin. Stand 156.—The interest 
of any Aston Martin exhibit is increased this 
year by the first appearance of the new DB 
Mark III saloon. The pure lines of the DB 2 
have been retained, but the leading edge of the 
car has been made smoother and cleaner by the 
use of a modified version of the radiator grille of 
the DB3S sports/racing car. The engine has 
been improved by the use of a new cylinder 
head which uses the valves, porting and cam 
profiles of the racing Aston Martins. Conse- 
quently the car’s developed horse-power has 
been raised to 162 b.h.p. when a single exhaust 
system is used or to 178 b.h.p. with a dual 
exhaust system. The section of the crankcase 
has been made heavier to withstand the extra 
power, and the wet cylinder liners have been 
provided with top seats to increase torsional 
resistance. An overdrive can be fitted as an 
optional extra, thus improving still further the 
effortlessness of the Aston Martin’s cruising 
speed. All the instruments are sensibly grouped 
in front of the driver, and the windscreen sur- 
round has a matt finish to prevent distraction 
of the driver’s attention. 

Austin. Stand 158.—The Austin company 
were the first to announce that, in the interests 
of stabilising production and employment, they 
had no intention of showing new models at this 
year’s Earls Court exhibition. All the cars 
shown, therefore, are unchanged from those 
already known by the general public. On three 
models variations from the standard gearbox are 
available. On the A55 either overdrive or the 
Manumatic transmission can be supplied; on the 
A95 the choice is between overdrive and auto- 
matic transmission; and on the A105 overdrive 
is a Standard fitting, but automatic transmission 
is an optional extra. In all three models the car 
is supplied in standard form with a four-speed 
synchromesh gearbox. The largest seller in the 
range, the A55, is a greatly improved car since 
the chassis was lowered and smaller wheels were 
used. 

Bentley. Stand 167.—Both the S Model 
Bentley and the Continental are on Stand 167, 
but perhaps the most interesting Bentley 
shown is the new Flying Spur on the stand of 
H. J. Mulliner, the coachbuilders. By very clever 
design this four-door saloon on the Continental 
chassis has been built to within a few pounds of 
the weight of the two-door Continental. As a 
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result the exceptional performance and handling 
qualities of the Continental version can be 
enjoyed together with a more spacious body and 
easier exit and entry, thanks to the four doors. 
As one would expect on such a car, the level of 
finish and comfort is extremely high and in view 
of the power-assisted brakes and steering, and 
fully automatic transmission, it is difficult to 
think of any way in which the driver’s task 
could be reduced. 

Borgward. Stand 172.—This 1}-litre 
German car is produced in several variations, 
but all are mounted on the same basic chassis 
and use the same four-cylinder engine. At first 
glance the various Borgwards appear to be large 
cars for a 1,500 c.c. engine, but as the power 
output is 75 brake-horse-power their perform- 
ance is more than adequate for the average 
purchaser. The car is not being shown at Earls 
Court, but the range now includes a very 
useful and good-looking close-coupled convert- 
ible. The space available for rear passengers is 
adequate for only occasional use, but as a car of 
this character will usually be driven with only 
two up that does not matter much; and by way 
of compensation the luggage space provided is 
exceptionally large. 

Bristol. Stand 163.—The Bristol Aero- 
plane Company are putting forward at this year’s 
Show a new model known as the Type 406. 
In the light of racing experience the engine 
capacity has been increased from 1,971 c.c. to 
2,216 c.c. This has been achieved by increasing 
the bore and stroke from 66 by 96 mm. to 
68.69 by 99.644 mm. Though the engine’s 
capacity has been increased, no more power is 
extracted from it. Instead, the manufacturers 
are still satisfied with 105 b.h.p., but this is now 
obtained at 4,700 r.p.m. rather than 5,000 r.p.m. 
An overdrive, with a ratio of 3.28 to 1, is fitted, 
and the braking should be greatly improved by 
the adoption of power-assisted Dunlop disc 
brakes. 

Buick. Stand 149.—The well-known 
Buick from the U.S.A. typifies the design of car 
to which many export markets have become 
accustomed. Fitted with an engine that can 
justly be described as too large and too powerful, 
it provides its owner with flashing acceleration 
from low speeds and the ability to cruise at 
relatively high speeds without any great effort 
from the engine. In addition, this laziness of the 
engine is in keeping with the average American 
driver’s approach to long-distance motoring, 
which is that the ingenuity of the designer should 
provide some automatic means of performing 
every task. Almost all the driver has now to do 
is steer the car, and even the steering is given a 
high degree of power assistance. 

Citroen. Stand 141.—The very advanced 
Citroen DS 19 continues to make considerable 
use of hydraulics in ‘one form or another. The 
outstanding feature of the car, however, is the 
hydro-pneumatic suspension, in which a level- 
ling device is incorporated. The suspension 
gives a remarkably smooth and level ride of a 
kind unusual on any- other car, no matter 
what its price. The action of the levelling device 
is well-nigh uncanny, as any increase in the 
load carried, or the load imposed by road condi- 
tions, is immediately counteracted by the auto- 
matic leveller. As a result the body remains on 
an even keel, and over the most uneven surfaces 
one gains the impression that the car is being 
carried by some giant hand, regardless of the 
punishment the wheels themselves may be get- 
ting. The gearbox is also hydraulically operated, 
in conjunction with an automatic clutch, and 
consequently the effort and thought that 
are required from the driver are greatly 
reduced. 

Daimler. Stand 137.—Apart from an off- 
shoot of the existing DK 400 44-litre saloon, the 
Daimler range remains unchanged at this year’s 
Show. The DK 400, which was first shown at 
Earls Court last year, was intended primarily 
for hire purposes, and the new version is a modi- 
fication of that car with much more luxurious 
interior furnishing to make it suitable for a wider 
market. The 2}-litre Century saloon, though it 
is being continued, is not on view; the exhibits 
consist of the DK 400, the normal 44-litre limou- 
sine with bodywork by Hooper and two versions 
of the 34-litre 104 saloon. The 33-litre 104 can 
be supplied with either the well-known Daimler 
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fluid flywheel and pre-selective gearbox trans- 
mission or the fully automatic Borg-Warner 
transmission system. : 
D.K.W. Stand 112.—The interesting little 
D.K.W., a product of the German Auto-Union, 
is a demonstration that departure from the con- 
ventional can be fully justified. Almost startling 
performances can be obtained from the D.K.W., 


‘which uses a three-cylinder two-stroke engine 


and front-wheel drive. Like other cars which 
are tested before production on the destructive 
autobahnen, the D.K.W. will stand up to the 
most ruthless high-speed driving. Largely be- 
cause of its very good cornering and road- 
holding capabilities, exceptional average speeds 
can be achieved even on British roads. The 
standard of finish is higher than that of many 
Continental cars, and, therefore, suitable for the 
tastes of the average British motorist. As the 
D.K.W. employs a three-cylinder two-stroke 
engine its smoothness ‘is almost as good as that 
of a six-cylinder, and owing to its modest overall 
dimensions it is.a“very handy and agile car in 
heavy traffic. 

Facel. Stand 170.—The Facel, a little- 
known French car, is making a name for itself as 
one of the most luxurious built in France. The 
engine used is the Chrysler Typhoon of 4,900 
c.c., which gives the very high power of 260 
b.h.p. The intention behind its production is to 
give the effortless high-speed performance pos- 
sible with a large American engine, allied with 
the good handling qualities typical of the best 


‘ Continental cars. The model shown has a two- 


door close-coupled saloon body, but thanks to 
the dimensions the rear seat offers much more 
room than-is usual with this type of body. — 

Fiat. Stand 134.—The most interest at the 


_ Fiat stand will be given to the firm’s two small 


economy cars. One is the Fiat 600 and the other 
the 500. Both employ rear-mounted engines, 
and clever design has allowed very good pas- 
senger accommodation to be given, in spite of 
the limited overall dimensions. The 600 model 
uses a four-cylinder water-cooled engine with a 
capacity of 633 c.c., which gives a power of 22 
b.h.p. at 4,600 r.p.m.; the 500 model is powered 
by a vertical twin-cylinder air-cooled engine 
with a power of 13 b.h.p. On both models all 
four wheels are independently sprung, and 
although the wheelbase on both is short, pitch- 
ing is reduced to a minimum. Because of the 
way in which all Fiats are tested on the fast 
autostvade and in the steep foothills of the Alps 
they are capable of standing up successfully to 
the hardest driving. 

Ford. Stand 143.—Generally, only minor 
changes have been made to the Ford range, 
but a new de luxe version of the Consul 
has been produced. In the past motorists 
requiring a de luxe Ford had to buy the Zodiac, 
the de luxe version of the six-cylinder Zephyr. 
The manufacturers have announced that manu- 
matic two-pedal control will shortly be available 
on both the Anglia and the Prefect models. 
Fully automatic transmission is already an 
optional extra on the Zephyr. Although classed 
as a commercial vehicle, the Ford Thames van 
can be had with an eight/ten-seater estate car 
body. This type of body almost justifies the old 
description of shooting brake. 

Ford. Stand 130.—The American Ford 
Thunderbird demonstrates the attempt being 
made in the U.S.A. to fight back against the 
invasion by British sports cars. Two alternative 
versions of the V8 engine are offered, one giving 
212 b.h.p. and the other 245 b.h.p. Three alter- 
native transmission systems are available: a 
conventional three-speed gearbox, the same plus 


_ an automatic overdrive, and fully automatic 


transmission. Both brakes and steering are power- 
assisted, and the windows are power-operated. 
To make life even easier for the occupants the 
seat can be moved automatically to pre- 
selected positions. When one switches off the 
ignition the seat slides back to give one adequate 
room for getting out of the car. One of the 
advertisers’ claims for the Thunderbird is that 
it has brought back fun to American motoring. 

Frazer-Nash. Stand 133.—Frazer-Nash’s 
interests -are divided, as they act as British 
distributors for three German manufacturers, 
but it is as builders of the individualistic Frazer- 
Nash sports car that they are best known. 
Famous since the early ’20s, the Frazer-Nash is 
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typical of the classic tradition in sports cars, 
which insists that mechanical rightness is more 
important than an appeal to flamboyant tastes. 
As the pre-war years saw considerable inter- 
change of information between Frazer-Nash and 
the German firm of B.M.W., it is not surprising 
that the latest models of the car can be had 
with versions of the B.M.W. engine, as well as 
the six-cylinder 2-litre Bristol engine, which is 
itself derived from the B.M.W. 

Healey. Stand 126.—The Healey sports 
car, which is based on parts of Austin origin, 
shows no change at Earls Court from the cars 
already well known to motorists. Although the 
Healey has built a deservedly high reputation in 
international competitions, it is probable that 
the vast majority sold go to motorists who are 
interested in an open fast touring car, rather 
than in what is normally described as a sports 
car. Performance apart, the Healey offers 
effortless and smooth high-speed cruising. The 
low weight allows high gear ratios to be used, 
which reduces petrol consumption. As well as 
the normal two-seater with a folding hood a 
fixed-head version is available, giving the owner 
the benefits of a closed car together with the 
pleasures of an agile and fast sports car. As the 
Healey has many Austin components, problems 
of servicing are simplified for owners through- 
out the world. 

Hillman. Stand 161.—Although the new 
Hillmans were introduced some time ago, many 
motorists will be seeing them for the first time 
at Earls Court. Like many other makers, 
Hillman offer the Manumatic transmission sys- 
tem as an optional extra. Although this is not a 
fully automatic system, it does eliminate the 
clutch pedal and as a result makes driving, 
especially in traffic, much more restful. The 
makers also offer as an extra bucket seats 
instead of the bench-type seat, and a centrally- 
mounted gear lever can be fitted in place of the 
type mounted on the steering column. Recent 
modifications to the well-tried engine of 
1,390 c.c. include a new camshaft which has 
increased the power output at lower engine 
speeds, giving a worthwhile improvement in 
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lew-speed acceleration and top-gear hill-clim 
ing. The makers of the Hillman are to be con- 
gratulated on the restrained appearance of the 
car, which is without unnecessary chromium 
plating and other ornamentation. 

Humber. Stand 152.—Like other pro- 
ducts of the Rootes Group the Humber Hawk is 


-an example of the type of car which improves 


by logical development, and from experience in 
the hands of customers. It is partly because of 
this that nothing new is being shown this year, 
as the existing model is much too successful to 
require replacement. The Hawk is among the 
best finished of medium-priced cars and, in 
spite of modern lines, it has preserved what has 
come to be regarded as the British look. 
Included in the range of bodies available on the 
Hawk chassis is an estate car, which un- 
doubtedly deserves the description “de luxe.” 
The passenger-carrying part of the bodywork 
is as comfortable as that of the normal saloon 
body. The Laycock-de Normanville overdrive 
is available as an extra, and it increases 
the smoothness and silence of high-speed 
cruising. 

Isetta. Stand 171.—One of the first of the 
super-economy cars, the Isetta is within mea- 
surable distance of being assembled in this 
country. By ingenious design the makers have 
succeeded in compressing into an overall length 
of 9 ft. 6 ins. sufficient space for four adults, or 
two adults and a generous luggage load. The 


engine is a modified version of the B.M.W. 


motor-cycle engine, and with a capacity of 
585 c.c. gives a power of 19.5 brake horse power. 
The earlier “300” model has an engine of only 
295 c.c. and is\remarkably economical. The 
larger-engined version is stated to have a fuel- 


’ consumption of between 50 and 65 m.p.g., with 


a maximum speed of around 60 m.p.h. 
Jaguar. Stand 153.—There are many 
bodywork and equipment differences included 
in the Jaguar range, but all models are based 
on variations of the famous series of XK 
engines, which have with justice been described 
as beingamong the finest production engines built 
anywhere. The Mark VIII saloon model has the 
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3.5-litre version of the engine and Borg-Warner 
automatic transmission ; the high-speed capabili- 
ties of the car are thus allied to the ease of 
driving associated with two-pedal control. On 
the smaller Jaguar model the XK design is used 
in 2.4-litre form, thus allowing motorists 
anxious to have a car of modest dimensions to 
enjoy the thrill of owning a Jaguar. As was to 
be expected, the makers found themselves 
forced by popular demand to produce a com- 
promise car; they met this demand by fitting the 
3.5-litre engine into the smaller chassis. In this 
form the Jaguar is known as the 3.4 litre, and it 
has already proved its worth, both commer- 
cially and in strenuous competitions, 


~ Jensen. Stand 165.—The Jensen range 
has been augmented by a new model, known as 
the 541 R. A new overhead-valve six-cylinder 
engine is used, with a power output 25 per cent. 
higher than on the previous model. Disc brakes 
are used on all wheels, and the makers con- 
tinue to use the resin-bonded fibrous glass body- 
work which they were first to introduce. This 
material has the advantage of low weight and 
eliminates all need to worry about corrosion. 
Because of the car’s reasonable weight and good 
margin of power, it has been found possible to 
fit an unusually high axle ratio, with the result 
that, even at high cruising speeds, the car 
achieves. fuel-consumption figures which are 
exceptional for a car with a 4-litre engine. 


Lagonda. Stand 156.—The Lagonda, the 
sister of the Aston Martin, uses the 3-litre six- 
cylinder engine that has been proved in the 
sports/racing cars from the factory, and with 
which they have been successful in so many 
international events this last season. Naturally 
the engine is much less strained when used in a 
luxury saloon than when in a sports car; for this 
reason its reliability can be taken for granted. 
The Lagonda is one of the few cars which uses 
independent suspension on all four wheels, and 
‘the standard of comfort for the rear passengers 
is exceptionally high. The bodywork is built by 
an associated company, Tickford, to a high 
standard; it is coach-built in the full meaning 
of that word, with leather upholstery and fascia 
and door fillets of polished wood. The models 
shown are the same as those already known to 
the motoring public. 


Lancia. Stand 120.—The Italian name 
Lancia is synonymous with all that is 
best in automobile engineering. All models 
emanating from this Turin factory show the 
Latin approach to motoring: less attention is 
paid to silence and smoothness than to outright 
‘performance, and less thought is given to lug- 
gage accommodation than to aerodynamic 
lines. The result is that an efficient car is pro- 
duced, although it may lack some of the trim- 
mings to which more serious-minded motorists 
have become accustomed. Because of low 
weight, which helps towards a high power 
weight ratio, the Lancia is not only capable of a 
high performance, but provides it economically. 


Lotus. Stand 119.—Although still young 
members of the industry, the makers of the 
Lotus car have earned an international reputa- 
tion largely through their successes in the more 
important international races. While the range 
offered by Lotus does not yet include a model 
likely to interest the everyday driver, their 
products are well worthy of inspection, even if 
only as an indication that single-mindedness of 
purpose can still lead to a degree of commercial 
success. It is, perhaps, encouraging that there 
are still sufficient buyers throughout the world 
whose interests lie in obtaining cars suitable for 
those interested in motoring as such, rather 
than in mere transport. Even the more mun- 
dane motorist cannot fail to be impressed by 
the successes achieved by Lotus at Le Mans 
this year. 

Mercedes-Benz. Stand 117.—TheGerman 
firm of Mercedes-Benz are as old as the motor 
industry and remain in the advance guard. 
As they are so conservative, their acceptance 
of anything new indicates that the world can 
accept the innovation as being reliable. The 
most interesting new feature in the Mercedes- 
Benz range is the provision, as an optional 
extra on the 219 and 220S models, of a form of 
hydromatic clutch. Known as the Hydrak, this 
feature provides the advantages of the British 
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Manumatic system: namely, the elimination of 
the clutch pedal and the ability to change gear 
by merely moving the gear lever from one 
notch to the next. Certain features of the latest 
models suggest that the great importance of the 
markets in the U.S.A. has also been realised by 
the German industry. Although the Mercedes- 
Benz is a flow-production car, it falls into the 
limited class of cars in which rigid inspection 
and testing ensure that the buyer gets exactly 
what he expects. 

M.G. Stand 151.—Like other manu- 
facturers, the M.G. company have not reserved 
their efforts for the annual Motor Show, but 
have launched new models whenever it suited 
them. The M.G. Magnette saloon is in many 
ways typical of the best in British automobile 
engineering. It is of reasonable dimensions, but 
capable of carrying four people and their lug- 
gage; it has a surprisingly high performance 
without sacrificing economy of running. Prob- 
ably the most interesting car in the M.G, range 
is the fixed-head version of the A model. 
This is in effect a closed-car version of the sports 
car, which has done so well in competitions 
during the last 18 months. One of the attrac- 
tive characteristics of all M.G. models is that, 
although the engine is a small four-cylinder one, 
great smoothness is enjoyed, and even at the 
highest cruising speeds there is a pleasant feel- 
ing of rigidity about the car. 

Morgan. Stand 125.—This small produc- 
tion model is derived from the famous three- 
wheeler of the same name, which has been 
known in the industry for so long. It is essen- 
tially a car for those interested in motoring, as 
distinct from mere transport, and thanks to the 
system of independent suspension used it has 
remarkable cornering and road-holding capa- 
bilities. It has often been said—and it is a great 
compliment—that the Morgan is the first car 
likely to be purchased by an ex-motor-cyclist 
venturing on to four wheels. 

Morris. Stand 155.—Following the policy 
laid down by the British Motor Corporation, the 
makers of the Morris exhibit nothing new at the 
Motor Show. In common with many others, 
they hold the belief that it is better to launch 
new models as market conditions demand and 
as they become fully developed for production. 
The countless motorists who still believe that 
the Morris Minor is an outstanding car will not 
quarrel with this attitude. In its latest form, 
with more powerful engine and more suitable 
gear ratios, the Minor 1000 is one of the handiest 
and nippiest cars available on the market, and 
in estate-car form has earned popularity as an 
ideal second car for motorists living in the 
country. Small cars like the Morris Minor have 
proved that high power and size are sometimes 
a hindrance on roads in Britain, and in city 
traffic anywhere. 

Nash. Stand 124,—The American Motor 
Corporation’s Nash is representative of the 
current trend in the U.S.A., which is to 
employ unusually large and powerful engines, 
so that the work required of the automatic 
transmission system is reduced to a minimum. 
Like other Transatlantic builders, Nash offer a 
lengthy list of optional extras, which enable the 
purchaser of a relatively cheap car to raise it 
into a higher social class. Because of the 
importance with which proper air conditioning 
is regarded by many Americans, it is one of the 
first extras demanded by the average driver who 
uses his car regularly in summer and winter. 

Panhard. Stand 147.—The French car 
Panhard has not received the public response 
which it deserves, either in its own country or 
in overseas markets. It has a light and aero- 
dynamically efficient body, and gives an ade- 
quate performance with an engine of modest 
size. Owing to the good power/weight ratio, it 
has been possible to use high gear ratios, with 
the effect that the fuel consumption is that of a 
much smaller car. The Panhard has been de- 
scribed as having the roominess of a 2-litre, the 
performance of a 14-litre and the fuel consump- 
tion of a #-litre car. This appears to be no 
exaggeration of its qualities. The fact that the 
bodywork is largely of aluminium means that 
corrosion cannot become a problem. 


Peugeot. Stand 136.—The cars from the 
old-established French firm of Peugeot have a 
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| high reputation for solidity and reliability. The 
appearance and dimensions suggest that the car 
is larger and more powerful than it is. Alterna- 
tive engines of 1,290 and 1,498 c.c. are used; 
these provided maximum speeds of only about 
70 and 80 m.p.h., but the cars can be cruised at 
these speeds almost indefinitely. They are also 
economical in use, and consumption figures of 
30 m.p.g. are often achieved, even by motorists 
taking full advantage of the long straight roads 
of France. In many ways the Peugeot re- 
sembles a British car, as the standard and type 
of finish are better than on the average low- 
priced Continental car. 


Porsche. Stand 113.—The Porsche holds 
a similar place in the affections of Continental 
motorists as the Aston Martin in Britain, and 
is most suitable for the enthusiastic driver who 
does not want more seats or luggage space than 
he will normally use. Actual performance and 
_ handling qualities are more important on the 
Porsche than are silence and smoothness. When 
cornering it is exceptional, although it may 
feel unusual to the everyday driver. Like other 
individualistic cars of high price it proves most 
economical over a long period, largely because 
of its robust construction. Its all-independent 
‘suspension and rear-mounted engine are un- 
conventional, yet are fully justified by the 
results achieved. As in the case of other cars 
of this type much of the Porsche’s success is 
traceable to the attention and testing given to 
each car. 


Renault. Stand 150.—The well-known 
French car Renault has found many friends 
among British motorists, not so much because 
of its economy as for its excellent handling 
qualities, which allow it to be driven in a more 
enterprising manner than is possible with cer- 
tain of its competitors. In common with many 
other cars the Renault Dauphine can be 
ebtained with extras, which enable it to be 
driven without use of the clutch, so making it 
much more restful to drive. Luggage accommo- 
dation is not so great as on an equivalent 
British car, as the Renault’s engine is mounted 
at the rear. Naturally the luggage boot at the 
front cannot be as large as one at the rear, as it 
must allow for the movement of the front 
wheels. 


Riley. Stand 160.—Older motorists will 
regret the passing of the twin-camshaft four- 
cylinder Riley engine, but the mass-production 
methods of the parent B.M.C. have made its 
replacement necessary. The new engine is one 
already employed on other B.M.C. cars, and is 
a six-cylinder overhead valve engine with a 
capacity of 2,639 c.c. Certain of the body 
pressings are common to the Wolseley 6/90, but 
the distinctive Riley radiator grill has been 
retained. The bodywork, which carries on the 
style of previous Rileys, is upholstered in 
leather, the door cappings are of polished wood 
and the fascia of veneer. The rear axle ratio has 
been raised from 4.1:1 to 3.9:1, which has 
resulted in the road speed at 1,000 r.p.m. being 
increased from 18.9 to 20.4 m.p.h. This will 
mean that the normal cruising speed will be 
obtained with less engine noise, and may 
result in more economical running at high 
speeds. 


Rolls-Royce. Stand 166.—To be the 
centre of attraction at Earls Court it is not 
truly necessary for Rolls-Royce to show a 
novelty. However, a long-wheelbase version of 
the Silver Cloud is exhibited; this car is in- 
tended for those who require a chauffeur- 
driven car during working hours, which will be 
equally suitable for the owner’s personal use 
at week-ends and during holidays. To fulfil its 
dual purpose the body is fitted with a retract- 
able partition, and but for the slight extra 
length the car is similar to the normal Silver 
Cloud. All models, including the Silver Wraith 
limousines, can be had with power-assisted 
steering, power-assisted braking and, of course, 
fully automatic transmission. It may be of 
interest to some to note that Silver Wraiths can 
be fitted with television for the benefit of rear- 
seat occupants. It is, perhaps, a sign of the 
times that the most successful and, in the 
opinion of many, the best Rolls-Royce ever 
built should be the smallest model in the range, 
the Silver Cloud. While many motorists have 
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always coveted Rolls-Royces, it is possible to 
imagine oneself owning a Silver Cloud one day, 
even if the Silver Wraith appears beyond one’s 
dreams. 

Rover. Stand 145.—All models in the 
Rover range enjoy an international reputation 
for being well built. As all five models have a 
common chassis and body, the prospective 
purchaser is left free to decide which combina- 
tion of engine and transmission will provide him 
with the level of performance and economy 
which he requires. Even the purchaser of the 
four-cylinder 60 model will obtain the same 
standard of finish and comfort as will the buyer 
of the six-cylinder 105R. The 105R model is 
fitted with Rover’s own design of fully auto- 
matic transmission, while the other models are 
fitted with synchromesh gearboxes, to which 
overdrive can be fitted as an extra. The makers 
are to be congratulated on using a sensible 
design of centrally-mounted gear lever, which, 
owners of the car will be the first to agree, 
is much more convenient and useful than 
the currently fashionable  steering-column 
levers. 

Simca. Stands 118 and 129.—The range 
of Simca cars shown includes those of Fiat deriv- 
ation, with which the name Simca has been 
associated for so many years, and also models 
from the French Ford factory, which is now 
controlled by Simca. Those from the ex-Ford 
factory are known as Simca-Vedette and have 
a V8 side-valve engine with a capacity of 
2,351 c.c., from which a power of 80 brake horse 
power is extracted. The Simcas of the original 
factory, however, use four-cylinder overhead- 
valve engines of more European design. In 
spite of the great interest being taken to-day in 
the simplification of the driver’s task, all the 
variations of both types are fitted with straight- 
forward synchromesh gearboxes, and such 
adjuncts as overdrive are not listed even as 
extras. The Simca of European type has a 
justifiably high reputation for its ability to 
stand up to continual hard driving. 

Singer. Stand 148.—It will be recalled 
that just before last year’s Motor Show the 
Singer company and factory were taken over by 
the Rootes Group, and that in a short time a 
new model was built and shown. That model 
continues for 1958 without change. It has 
the four-cylinder overhead-camshaft 14-litre 
Singer engine, and many of the body parts are 
similar to those used on other makes within 
the Group. The reliability of the Singer engine 
should be good, as the modest power of 52 
brake horse power is extracted from it. 

Standard. Stand 146.—The well-known 
Standard Vanguard, in both saloon and estate- 
car form, and the Sportsman saloon are con- 
tinued, and two new models have been added to 
the Standard range. These are the Ensign and 
the Pennant saloons. The Ensign has a four- 
cylinder engine of 1,670 c.c. and develops 60 
b.h.p., while the Pennant has an engine of 
948 c.c. developing 37 b.h.p. All models in the 
range can be obtained with overdrive, thus 
raising the reliable cruising speed. The 
Standard Vanguard Sportsman saloon incor- 
porates certain features of its sister car, the 
Triumph TR3 sports car, which have made it 
faster and more powerful. The overdrive used 
is the Laycock-de Normanville, and it is- 
arranged so that overdrive is provided on 
second as well as on top gear. This means that 
the three-speed gearbox becomes one with. 
virtually five different ratios, so that one suit- 
able for any condition can be selected. 

Studebaker. Stand 142.—Only one of 
the four Studebakers shown has a normal 
synchromesh gearbox, and that is fitted with an 
overdrive. The other models have fully auto- 
matic transmission, and the driver’s task is 
made easier by power-assisted steering and 
brakes. Unusual items of equipment within the 
bodywork are a dispenser for face tissues and, 
more worth while, an air-conditioning plant. 

Sunbeam. Stand 138.—The makers of 
the Sunbeam are among those who believe that 
new models should be announced when develop- 
ment is completed, and when market conditions 
demand. As a result the current Sunbeams 
show no startling change from those already 
known, but they epitomise the results of logical 
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Go to a BP Garage and 
change up to BP Super! 


“Tt’s the petrol that’s 
tops with me!” 


says Stirling Moss 


= 


“BP Super — what a petrol! I’ve won quite a few 
major races on it, and the increased performance 
it gives is very marked indeed. No matter what 
sort of car you drive, you'll find the same thing. 
Up goes your top speed . .. your acceleration . . 
your hill climbing capacity in top gear. Yet with 
all that, it’s splendidly economical. 

Of course, the main reason I’d go to a BP 
Garage is to get BP Super. But it’s far from the 
only one. For instance they stock that amazing 


DRIVE IN WHERE YOU SEE THE a SIGN 


THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


engine oil BP Energol ‘Visco-static’. 

Then there’s service. I’ve tried out a good | 
many garages, and nowadays I like to ‘drive in 
where I see the BP sign’. BP Garages really 
know their jobs. I can always rely on them to 
give first class service. 

Why not give your local BP Garage a try. ’m 
quite sure you'll be glad you did.” 


Siig 0/0 
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development and thorough test. It is of interest 
that, just as Sunbeam learnt much in the past 
from their participation in. the Monte Carlo 
Rally, so the latest car is to a great extent 
developed from the experience of two Mille 
Mighas. It has a straightforward four-cylinder 
overhead-valve engine producing sufficient 
power (68 b.h.p.) to give the car a sparkling 
performance. For effortless high-speed cruising 
the Laycock-de Normanville overdrive can be 
obtained as an optional extra. As with other 
products of the Rootes Group, great attention 
is paid to the smaller details. 

Triumph. Stand 168.—The 2-litre 
Triumph TRS is now available only in the open 
two-seater form, the optional, detachable hard- 
top having been dropped from the list of extras. 
As the car’s weight is only 19 cwt., the 100 
b.h.p. developed by the engine is more than 
enough to guarantee a high performance. A 
four-speed gearbox is used, but the optionally 
extra Laycock-de Normanville overdrive is so 
arranged as to give an overdrive ratio of top, 
third and second gears. This means that, in 
effect, the driver has no fewer than seven 
different gears at his command. Admittedly. 
there will be occasions when he or she will be 
faced with the dilemma as to which gear is most 
suitable, or even which gear is at any moment 
engaged,. but by and large the benefits of the 
system will exceed the disadvantages. The high 
power output is obtained by using a compression 
ratio of 8.5 to 1, and the maximum output is 
given at 5,000 r.p.m. 

Vauxhall. Stand 162.—Earlier this year 
the Vauxhall Wyvern was replaced by the 
Vauxhall Victor, and recently Vauxhalls an- 
nounced that the existing models Cresta and 
Velox were being replaced by new models carry- 
ing the same names. Most of the novelty of 
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which, according to market researchers, is 
the very thing that the public wants. The 
engine is a modified edition of that previously in 
use, but employs a new cylinder head with 
individual inlet ports and larger inlet valves. 
This results in better breathing and an increase 
in power at higher engine speeds. Stainless 
steel is used for certain parts of the metal work 
on the Vauxhall body; in view of the great 
amount of metal work used it would be help- 
ful if it replaced chromium throughout. 

Volkswagen. Stand 115.—The little Ger- 
man car Volkswagen is shown once again with- 
out important changes to the specification. 
Alongside the utilitarian saloon version can be 
seen the highly specialised Gran Turismo version 
with bodywork by Karmann Ghia. This, fitted 
with an Italian-designed and German-built two- 
seater fixed-head coupé body, is remarkable for 
its clean and efficient lines. Owing to the use of 
an air-cooled rear-mounted engine the Volks- 
wagen does not reach the standards of silence 
normally expected by the average British 
motorist. 

Wolseley. Stand 144.—\Three models are 
shown on the Wolseley stand: the 1500, the 
15/50 and the 6/90. Aids to easy driving are 
available in the form of the Manumatic clutch- 
less transmission on the 15/50 and either the 
Borg-Warner overdrive or fully automatic 
transmission on the 6/90. Many motorists will 
be seeing the 1500—introduced earlier this year 
—for the first time. This new model uses the 
“B” type engine of the B.M.C. (it is used in 
other products of the Corporation), which gives 
a maximum power of 43 brake-horse-power. 
This is enough to give the car a maximum speed 
of around 80 m.p.h. on top gear, with a useful 
speed of over 70 m.p.h. on third gear. Apart 
from its maximum speed, the 1500 offers very 
good acceleration and excellent cornering. 


GOOD. AND BAD DEVELOPMENTS 


these new models rests in startling appearance, 

BLACK car is becoming more than ever 
A noticeable. Not many years ago the vast 

majority of cars were black, particularly 
the every-day family saloons. Other colours 
were to be found mostly among the more 
nimble cars, and red was a great favourite for 
the open sports car of pre-war years. Now the 
accent is upon colour, and, although the employ- 
ment of two-colour styling is on the increase, at 
the moment the great majority of cars are to be 
found painted a single colour other than black. 
On. the Great North Road not long ago I 
observed that four cars painted in a single 


colour other than black passed me to one in 
black and that the ratio of black to two-colour 
cars was about the same again in favour of the 
black. It will be interesting to see whether the 
two-colour schemes will oust the black and finally 
threaten the popularity of the other single-colour 
cars. It is possible, of course, that the manufac- 
turers would then increase the number of colours 
on any one car to three, four or even five. One 
wonders just how far this might be taken. 

It is obvious, however, that manufacturers 
are not only painting their cars in two colours; 
they are also designing them with this in mind. 


soni 


This can easily be appreciated when one sees one 
of the latest models finished in black. Often it 
will be observed that the car looks not only dull 
but positively ill at ease in the one shade, as the 
very Shape it has been given cries out for the 
contrast which is not there. Perhaps colour will 
supersede line in future years; the possibility is 
surely to be deplored. 

An interesting light was thrown on this the 
other day when I was discussing the subject 
with the representative of a large group. Many 
a customer leaves with a car the colours of 
which are not those he ordered, simply because 
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THE AMERICAN FORD FAIRLANE, THE SALOON TOP OF WHICH WHEN FOLDED DISAPPEARS INTO THE TAIL OF THE CAR 
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Princess IV 


4 


—specially made for a well-defined group of people 


When the Princess IV was designed, it was with a relativ- 
ely small but definite group of people in view. Most of 
them are important; they like big-car comfort, speed and 
prestige but abhor ostentation. They relish the mechani- 
cal refinements and the Vanden Plas coachwork of the 
Princess, and—being only human—they appreciate its 
quite remarkable value for money. Above all they like 
the Princess because, like a true lady, it has every grace. 

Ask any Austin or Nuffield dealer for an exhaustive trial 


SER, 
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CORPORATION 


—to prove to you that the Princess is indeed one of the 
very finest big cars in the world. 


Princess IV Saloon: £3,376.7.0 including tax. 


Princess IV Touring Limousine: £3,541.7.0 including tax. 
Every model carries a 12-month warranty. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN THE PRINCESS IV includes: 
power-operated steering, automatic gearbox, servo-assisted 
brakes. 


BIRMINGHAM & OXFORD 
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AN IMPRESSION OF THE UNUSUAL FORM OF THE BONNET 
OF THE NEW JENSEN 541R, DESIGNED FOR EXTRACTION 
OF PRESSURE AND HOT AIR FROM BENEATH IT 


he cannot, once his name reaches the top of the list, bear to wait until the 
next car bearing his chosen colour combination arrives from the factory. 
So many are the combinations that he might have to wait for vears. 

In view of the amount of chromium ornamentation seen on cars, and 
the short time that it retains its pristine brightness, it is heartening to 
observe the increasing use of stainless steel in its place. This, though 
slightly duller than new chromium, does not compare badly with it, and 
at least it will continue in the same state for much longer. At present 
the shapes for which stainless steel can be used seem to be lhmited: for 
instance, | observed swivelling quarter-light windows of which the frames 
were of stainless steel but the hinges, with their awkward shape, were 
chromium-plated. 

The estate-car body is a type which is becoming increasingly popular. 
Apart from adaptations built by specialists, many manufacturers list 
such bodies as standard. The trend now seems to be from the. wooden- 
bodied style towards one with a steel body of the same character. Thus 
the estate car is now combining the extra windows, rear door and folding 
rear seat of the wooden-bodied model with the all-steel body, the four 
doors and the colour styling of the saloon. 

Anything which can contribute to safety in motoring must surely be 
welcome. It is interesting to note, therefore, the increasing use made of 
“dished”’ steering wheels. The shape and angle of the spokes in a wheel 
of this type allow the steering column boss to be several inches below the 
level of the steering-wheel rim. Consequently, it is claimed, in the event 
of a collision the driver’s chest would be likely to strike the entire rim 
rather than the boss only and so suffer less injury than it does under the 
old system. 

It is often feared that in a really bad head-on accident the steering 
column may be projected backwards by impact from its lower and fore- 
most end. It is therefore reassuring to observe on a Continental car a 
steering column of a length sufficient only to protrude through the scuttle; 
from that point the linkage makes its way down and behind the engine 
line until it is cranked forward to the front wheels. The possibility of 
such a short column being forced backwards in collision is remote. 
Actually, the likelihood of such a happening is fairly remote in any case 
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THE WAY IN WHICH THE ENGINE OF THE NEW MERCEDES- 
BENZ IS TILTED AND THE CHASSIS BUILT LOWER. The 
turbo-finned brake drums, which prevent brake fade, are also visible 
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H. A. FOX 


& CO. LTD. 


Ofictally yywointed Retailers of — 
ROLLS-ROYCE G@ BENTLEY 


ROVER - ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY - DAIMLER 
BRISTOL - STANDARD - TRIUMPH 


3-5, BURLINGTON GARDENS, OLD BOND ST.,W.1. 
Telephone:REGENT 8822 (stines) 


SERVICE AND COACH WORKS 
47, MORTLAKE ROAD 
(On South Circular Road) 
KEW p 
RIC 5625 8 : 
SPECIAL RETAILERS of A.S.MULLINER COACHWORK 


! 


Vivacious performance, with sufficient thriftiness for second car indulgence. 


See them in our showroom. 


LENDRUM & HARTMAN LTD. 


Sole Concessionaires for Cadillac and Buick 
Buick Cadillac House, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London W.1. 
HYDe Park 7121. 
Service and Spares Division, 
Buick Works, Old Oak Lane, Willesden, London N.W.10. ELGar 7911. 
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THE INTERIOR OF THE FIAT 600. 


in modern cars, the front wheels, and conse- 
quently the steering column, of which are reced- 
ing perceptibly from the forefront of the vebicle. 
Another safety point I came across recently 
is the layer of rubber padding along the top edge 
ofthe fascia. This, of course, is for the benefit of 
the front passenger, who might be thrown for- 
ward by a violent stop. Safety belts, a feature de- 
signed to secure all passengers in a similar event, 
do not seem to have been adopted by many. This 
seems rather odd, since their efficiency is 
claimed to be beyond question. Perhaps when 
manufacturers design seats which incorporate 
safety belts the public will use them readily. 
Another trend, which I am happy to notice 
and which must contribute to safety, is the 
closer approach to standardisation in the placing 


This is very utilitarian, and no space is wasted 


of direction indicators relative to the other 
lamps at the back ofa car. I refer to the winking 
type of indicator which, for better or for worse, 
has almost eliminated the older semaphore 
pattern. When it was introduced it was 
either red or amber behind and white or amber 
in front. While I do not seriously quarrel with 
white indicator lights at the front, I am certain 
that they should be amber at the rear. It is 
often possible to mistake the intention of a 
motorist in front of you who may jab at his 
brakes a few times; should only one stop-light 
be working instead of two, as often happens, 
this might easily be misread as a warning of a 
turn if the car’s direction indicators are also red. 
I am convinced also that direction indicators at 
the rear of a car should be above rather than 


below the line of the rear or stop-lights, and [I 
welcome the fact that most manufacturers are 
coming round to this view, although some stop- 
lights are placed too low on the vehicle, which 
is a disadvantage in closely packed traffic. 

Iam glad to see cars being fitted once 
again with floor-mounted gear levers. The 
device protruding from the steering column, 
although greatly improved in recent years, 
never gives the positive feel of the more direct 
floor-mounted lever. The levers now fitted are 
also in most cases shorter than their previous 
counterparts, which tended to come a great 
distance from the floor to the driver’s hand and, 
in consequence, to suffer a good deal from whip 
and vagueness of travel. There can be nothing 
more pleasant to operate than a short, firm lever 
rising from the floor close at hand. 

Another control which is returning to the 
floor is the hand-brake—a return which many 
welcome. There is, however, another style of 
hand brake, though perhaps it should be termed. 
parking brake, which sprouts from beneath the 
fascia. This new type differs in its shape and 
method of operation from the more familiar 
pistol-grip sort. It has a curved T-shaped 
handle, which one pulls against a ratchet in 
order to put the brake on; in order to release 
the brake one twists the handle through a 
quarter turn, whereupon the ratchet is freed. 
and the lever can be returned in the normal 
way. This type of lever is often easier to release 
than the pistol-grip kind. 

On certain modern makes of car there is no 
starter knob or button. They are started by the, 
ignition switch._It used to be a classic trick of | 
owners of Rolls-Royce cars many years ago to | 
start the engine merely by turning on the 
ignition. There was sufficient compression, even 
after the engine had been idle for a considerable 
time, to enable this to be carried out, more often 
than not to the wonderment and admiration of 
any bystander. This, however, is not what 
happens in the modern cars to which I refer. 
The ignition switch has an extra position, and 
after one has twisted the key in the usual 
manner to turn on the current, it may be twisted 
farther in the same direction against a spring to 
bring the starter motor into operation. 

There are certain economies, however, on 
some cars which are beyond the layman’s com- 
prehension. This is particularly noticeable 
where a car may be had in ordinary or de-luxe 
form. That the passenger’s sun vizor should 
be omitted on the standard model while 
there are two on the de-luxe model seems 
unnecessarily parsimonious. There was a time 
quite recently when some cars were fitted with 


THE FORD ZEPHYR ESTATE CAR. This is a conversion from the normal saloon and has exceptional luggage space 
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only one windscreen wiper as standard, but I am not aware of this = : = 


happening to-day. To my way of thinking there are too many items which 
can be had only as extras, assuming one is not buying a de-luxe model. 
This is especially frustrating if provision has been made for their fitment 
but they are not there. One notices this particularly concerning LIMITED 

London Distributors : ASTON MARTIN—LAGONDA—ALVIS 
JENSEN—MERCEDES-BENZ—FORD (U.S.A) 
Offer from a stock of 50 


instruments where the fascia has been designed to hold a number of 
HIGH GRADE CARS 


useful gauges which are classed as extras. 
New cars at list prices, ex-works, for immediate delivery. 


n my opinion the omission of such useful instruments as an oil- 
pressure gauge, a water-temperature gauge and an ammeter is a retro- 

ASTON MARTIN 3-litre Saloons and Hardtops. 
DAIMLER ‘Conquest’ Century Sal. Auto gears. 


grade step much to be deplored. It seems to assume that the average 
driver knows or cares little about the running of his car. I do not say that 
everyone should be enabled to understand the workings of every part of 
his vehicle, but one should at least be able to set one’s mind at rest in the 
knowledge that the engine is functioning happily—knowledge obtained 
by the occasional perusal of one or two instruments on the fascia. By a | 
glarice at the dials great trouble, involving costly repairs, can often be | : 
foreseen and, if not forestalled, at least minimised. If the manufacturer | FORD V8 Fairlane ‘500’ Town Sedan. 
will not provide these useful aids, or will merely replace some of them by FORD V8 Thunderbird Special Sports Hardtop. 
warning lights which give no precise information, an owner cannot be FORD V8 Skyliner Retractable Hardtop. 
blamed for a somewhat fatalistic outlook upon the welfare of his | JENSEN ‘Interceptor,’ and ‘541’ Saloons and Saloons de Luxe. 
engine. }, LAGONDA 3-litre Mark II 4-door Saloons. 
It appears that little practical thought is applied to the positioning |) MERCEDES-BENZ 190 ‘SL’ Roadster. 

1) MERCEDES-BENZ 300 ‘SL’ 2-seater Roadster. 

|| MERCEDES-BENZ 220 ‘S’ Saloon. 

i; OLDSMOBILE Super 88 Convertible, Power steering, radio. 

ROVER 105 ‘R’” Saloon. 
and from our used car stock: 

|| 1954 ALVIS 3-litre Drophead Coupe. 
1954 ASTON MARTIN 3-litre Saloon. 


of petrol filler caps on certain cars. Some are excellently sited immediately 
above the tank, so that the fluid can be pumped in at speed with no 

1957 B.M.W. Type ‘502’ 3.2-litre Saloon. Radio, servo brakes, 
6,000 miles. 


internal interruptions, the maximum assistance being obtained from the 
force of gravity. Others, sited lower down, communicate with the tank 

}| 1956 FORD Fairlane Sunliner Convertible. Power top and steering. 
Radio. 


through a horizontal pipe, so that the petrol has to be pumped in more 
)| 1956 JAGUAR 2.4 litre Saloon. Radio. 


slowly. It would often be difficult to pour in petrol through one of these 
fillers if one were obliged to use a can. 

1952 JENSEN ‘Interceptor’ Convertible. Fine example of a much 
sought after model. 


While on the subject of petrol fillers, it is interesting to observe how 
few locking filler caps are still in use after their almost universal adoption 

| 1956 JENSEN ‘541’ Saloon. Overdrive fitted. 
| 1957-series LAGONDA 3-litre Drophead Coupe. 


)| 1955 LAGONDA 3-litre 4-door Saloon. 
1954 LAGONDA 3-litre 2-door Saloon. 
1955 MERCEDES-BENZ 300 ‘B’ Saloon. 


TERMS EXCHANGES 


103, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MAYfair 8351 
INTEGRITY AND DIGNITY COUNT 


5O/ no-elaim 


THE MANUAL CONTROL OF THE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


OF THE JAGUAR bonus for 


during the Suez crisis this year. It seems that, although welcome 

in such a contingency, they are considered a nuisance in normal times. 

One might have thought that more manufacturers would have provided e 

flush-fitting covers over filler caps, either provided with locks or else ¢ C 

capable of being released only from inside the car. However, if the locking m@QO Oris Gy; 

cap is as unpopular in normal times as one is led to believe, perhaps car 

designers are wise to leave this matter alone. It is a pity, though, that 

more cars are not fitted with a petrol tap inside the car; this can be a : : At ; 

deterrent against theft as well as a useful fitting, particularly if it Skill and care in driving reaps you a rich reward 

is provided with a reserve position. under the Cornhill Motor Insurance plan, for the 
Petrol rationing, I suspect, has affected the motorist in a number of 

ways. It has brought in its wake a flood of gadgets aimed at promoting 3 : 5 

fuel economy. Among those most frequently observed, because they are the prudent motorist his due. Your no-claim bonus 

visible as distinct from being hidden under the bonnet, are the various ~ increases year by year until, with an eight years’ 

types of so-called exhaust extractors, sprouting from exhaust pipes in 

such numbers that they seem to compete in popularity with the fly 


recently introduced series of no-claim bonuses gives 


** clean sheet ’’, it amounts to no less than 50%! 


deflectors seen on many bonnets a few years ago. Whether these devices Furthermore a claim-free period with any insurer 
really do serve the purpose for which they are intended is, in my opinion, qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 
open to question. 

Another economy device is one that can be fitted at present only to Find out more about the Cornhill Plan. Write or ask, 
certain types of carburettor. It is merely an electrical switch which lights now, for full details of Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


a warning lamp fitted to the fascia whenever one is opening the throttle 
beyond a pre-arranged limit. This naturally affects the engine perform- 
ance only to the extent that the driver is prepared to heed the warnings 
of the light. 

A new form of car interior heater has recently been announced which F ) R ly H [ [ | ly S lJ R A ly F f 
may bring relief to those rear passengers who obtain little warmth at 
present. Coupled to the existing heater, it is fitted eee the rear en COMPAN Y LIMITED 
and provides recirculatory heating through a forward-facing vent. 
has, a addition, two othe outlets oe a piss demisting. This is an 32 c — RNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
especially useful feature. Many discerning motorists have fitted electric MAN SiO DIM OUSS. S42 C Established 1905 
demisters to the rear window of their cars to ensure constantly clear 
rearward vision. 
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MIGHT have known nothing of Henry 

Doubleday beyond his name and the fact 

that he was the author of the Synonymic 
List of British Lepidoptera (familiarly called 
Doubleday’s List) if an article of mine on the 
Bardfield oxlip had not drawn from one of my 
readers the information that he was also the 
first to recognise the oxlip (Primula elatior) as a 
true and distinct species. And so, since flowers 
rather than butterflies are my concern, and 
since I live in Essex, where the oxlip is particu- 
larly plentiful, I was naturally curious to know 
more about the man who had, so to speak, 
fathered this local and rather odd wild flower on 
the English flora. 

As it turned out, there was not so very 
much to discover of a personal nature, Double- 
day being a shy, retiring person, unwilling (or 
unable, for lack of time) to commit anything to 
paper; but the little I did discover endeared 
him to me immediately. What is more, I seemed 
to see in him a specially interesting example of 
that select company of unobtrusive naturalists 
(they were amateurs in the best sense of the 
word, and the 19th century was their hey- 
day) who, in their own quiet and often indirect 
way, signally advanced the cause of scientific 
truth. 

Henry Doubleday was born in the little 
Essex town of Epping in 1809, and he died in 
the same place—even in the same house—in 
1875. His Quaker father kept a shop “ for the 
sale of hardware, grocery and provisions gener- 
ally,’ and both Henry and his younger brother 
Edward were trained to help in the family 
business. In spite of their work in the shop, 
however, they seem to have had plenty of 
opportunity allowed them to indulge their 
private hobby, which was the study of natural 
history. With the forest at their door, such a 
choice is not surprising, especially when one 
considers its unspoiled state in those days. 

Of their actual childhood the only thing I 
have been able to discover is contained in an 
extract from some unpublished Notes on 
Epping by the late Charles Bennett Sworder, 
whose son kindly copied it out for me. The 
extract, which is worth quoting more for its own 
sake than for any light it throws on the 
Doubleday boys, reads: 

An interesting discovery was made by 

Mr. Joseph Hills in one of the chimneys of 

his house during alterations. Enclosed in a 


strong blacking bottle was a parchment 


which set forth that it and nine copper 
coins were placed there by Henry Double- 
day aged 10 years and Edward Doubleday 
aged 8 vears on the 26th of the fourth 
month ot 1819 in the 59th year of the reign 
of George III. Then follows a list of the 
principal inhabitants of the town at that 
time and an intimation that gold coins 
were scarce owing to the restriction on the 
Bank, which was prevented by the Govern- 
ment from issuing gold for notes. Prices of 
various goods follow thus:—flour 65/- per 
sack, wheat £18 per load, bread 1I/- per 
quartern loaf, candles 1/- per lb., soap 11d. 
per lb., cheese 7d. per lb., butter 10d. 

to 1/4. 

Here one might see the first evidence of 
that interest in facts and the careful documen- 
tation of them which was to mark both 
Henry and Edward throughout their life’s work. 
For the rest, all we know is that their interest in 
nature was nourished to such purpose that 
Edward presently quitted Epping altogether 
and joined the staff of the British Museum, 
becoming, in due course, secretary to the 
Entomological Society. Henry was therefore 
left at home alone, to combine, as best he could, 
helping his father in the shop and continuing 
his absorbing study of wild life. 

His closest companion was now one James 
English, a gardener, with whom he did most of 
his collecting, especially in the eastern counties. 
Collecting, of course, in those days meant shoot- 
ing, and Doubleday was an excellent shot. 
Birds, at the time, were perhaps his chief inter- 
est, and he learned to set up his own specimens. 
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GROCERIES AND BUTTERFLIES 


By C. HENRY WARREN 


But he was grocer as well as naturalist, and his 
work was constantly interrupted by the tinkle 
of the shop-bell. “I am sure (he says in one of 
his letters) you praise my efforts at setting up 
birds too highly. I have done the best I could, 
but it often happens that business interrupts me 
when I am about a bird and I have to leave it 
for an hour or two. You must recollect I am 
perfectly self-taught.’ 

According to Miller Christy, he first 
detected in England the little ringed plover and 
the blue-headed wagtail. But his outstanding 
ornithological contribution was his study (it was 
his earliest paper) on the habits of the hawfinch, 
a bird much found in the forest, where the 
famous hornbeams provided it with a congenial 
habitat. 

Useful as his bird and wild flower studies 
were, however, his chief interest was in moths 


HENRY DOUBLEDAY (1809 TO 1875), 
THE NOTED ESSEX ENTOMOLOGIST. 
Though his chief. interest was in moths and 
butterflies, he made many useful studies of 
birds and wild flowers and was the first to 
recognise the oxlip as a distinct species 


and butterflies; and it was as a lepidopterist 
that he was eventually to win international 
acclaim. “Probably no man, (wrote J. W. 
Dunning in The Entomologist for March, 1877— 
the principal source of information about 
Doubleday) ever reared so many British lepi- 
doptera, and certainly no man ever acquired 
the same amount of knowledge of the economy 
and habits of so many species as he. If he could 
have been induced to take his own List in hand 
and write down all he knew of the different 
species, his observations would have made such 
a book as has not yet been written. But though 
ever ready to communicate information to 
others, for publication or otherwise, he was 
never anxious himself to rush into print; and it 
was only in reply to enquiries that his experience 
could be drawn out.” 

Inclination, no doubt, had something to do 
with his unwillingness to rush into print, but 
time must have been an important factor, too; 
for in 1848 his father died and the business 
devolved upon him entirely. It is indicative of 
his sense of responsible citizenship, moreover, 
that in addition to everything else he acted as 
treasurer of the local Turnpike Trust and also 
of the Poor Law Union. The surprising thing 
is that he managed to write even as much as he 
did—occasional articles in The Entomologist and 
The Zoologist and an extensive correspondence 
with English and foreign naturalists. 


And all the time, of course, he was at work 
on his List. It was while he was still a com- 
paratively young man, on a visit to Paris, that 
he had noted the discrepancies between the 
English nomenclature for moths and butterflies 
and that prevailing on the Continent, and had 
thereupon set about comparing the two with a 
view to ultimate uniformity. To this thankless 
task he devoted the best part of 30 years, the 
complete work appearing in 1859. Incidentally, 


the Paris visit was his only trip outside this 


country; otherwise he was so home-keeping that 
for a period of over 20 years he never once slept 
away from home. 

A major difficulty, of course, was how to 
continue with his collecting now that he was 
chained to the house. Ray had had just the 
same problem, a hundred years earlier and on 


the other side of the county; and both found — 


their solution in the willing help of villagers. 
Doubleday’s best help was the young son of his 
friend English. In one of his letters he writes: 
“ English’s boy brought me a few Lepidoptera, 
which he took near Cambridge, and among 
them is a fine male Hydvilla palustris, which I 
did not before possess.’’ Perhaps in return 
Doubleday taught him the art of the taxi- 


.dermist, by which eventually he earned his 


living. 


One pictures this friendly old bachelor | 


going about-his_quiet daily round: tending his 
strawberry beds, of which he was inordinately 
proud; grieving over the death of his gardener 


or his favourite cat; busy over his butterflies and 


freely passing on his valuable observations to 


others. Dunning gives the best account of him: 


“ His life was simplicity itself. Gentle and quiet 
in his manner, he moved about the house with 
velvet tread, as noiselessly as one of his own pet 
cats. Shy and retiring, even to a fault, he 
seemed almost to dread to meet a stranger; but 
when once the first interview was over and the 
ice was broken, the goodness of his heart shone 
forth, acquaintance warmed into friendship, and 


no demand upon his friendship was too great 


for him to comply with.” 


But storms whip up the quietest waters: a_ 


heavy money loss late in life so affected him 
that finally he was placed under medical care in 


York. “I must part with everything (he wrote) | 


and am quite broken-hearted... . 
to think that the dear old house, in which I was 
born and have resided ever since, will soon be in 
other hands, as well as all my collections.... I 
have spent a great deal of time in making my 
collection of Lepidoptera what it is, and I had 
hoped it would be mine as long as I lived, and 
that I should be able to render it more and more 
useful to my friends.” 

His friends, indeed, did save his collections 
and his books for him. They also provided a 
small annuity and arranged that he should be 
allowed to end his days in the old home. So he 
got to work again and even produced a Supple- 
ment to his List; but this had hardly appeared 
when, on June 29, 1875, he died. Most of his 
knowledge, we are told, died with him; yet who 
can assess the continuing effect of such a 
personal, warm, local attitude to a life’s work 
as Doubleday possessed? I for one might 
not have been attracted to him if he had been 
more professional as a scientist and less likeable 
as a man; and my debt to him has only just 
begun. 


As for the oxlip, which started me off on — 


these enquiries, Doubleday’s concern with it is 
soon told. There had been a deal of controversy 
about this particular primula ever since H. C. 
Watson first reported it in an early issue of 
The Phytologist (1841) and since Darwin had 
investigated it in his Forms of Flowers. It hap- 
pened that Doubleday had a cousin, named 
Smith, living in Bardfield, the heart of the 
oxlip country. Accordingly he visited him and 
examined thousands of plants in situ, besides 
carrying out many experiments with seeds. The 
result was that he definitely recognised it as a 
true and distinct species, and ever since then it 
has been familiarly known as the Bardfield 
oxlip. 


It is very sad 
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A STRONGHOLD OF THE 


railway line looks out of the window to the 

south a few miles short of Basingstoke he 
will see the village of Old Basing; but the trains 
pass at speed, and he will have time only to 
glimpse a straggling line of houses and a large 
tiled barn. A curious mound standing in the 
fields just beyond them may, however, catch 
his eye. 

The mound marks the site of one of the 
most remarkable episodes of the Civil War, for 
it was. here that John Paulet, 5th Marquis of 
Winchester (Fig. 1) defended his fortified house 
throughout three years of intermittent siege 
and assault. It is not surprising that Basing 
House figured so prominently in the struggle; 
for not only was its owner an ardent Royalist 
and a devout Roman Catholic, but the castle 
bestrode some of the most important communi- 
cations in the south of England. It commanded 
the north-south traffic between Oxford and the 
coast, and stood directly on the route from 
London to the west, which passed between the 
South Downs and the Berkshire Downs. The 
ancient Harroway (CouNTRY LIFE, September 
9, 1954) used this same gap, as do the modern 
railway and main road from London to South- 
ampton. 

The dominating position of Basing House 
is illustrated by a letter written “from before 
Basing’”’ in 1644, which describes how “this 
house hath not only been a great annoyance to 
all the country round about but hath been 
a means to stop the trading out of the west to 
London by robbing and pillaging the carriers... 
it standing near to the direct road.” Small 
wonder that this strategic point was fortified 
long before the first Marquis of Winchester 
decided to build there what became one of 
England’s greatest mansions. Here Ethelred 
and Alfred were defeated by the Danes in 871— 
an event said to be commemorated by the name 
“Lickpit”’ still borne by a farm in the parish; 
and mention of the “Old” castle of Basing in 
a 12th-century document indicates the fortifi- 
cation of the site at that early date. 

The manor of Basing was given (with 54 
others) to Hugh de Port after the Norman Con- 
quest. His great-grandson married into the 
St. John family, whose name was subsequently 
taken by the descendants. In 1261 Robert 
St. John was allowed to deepen and palisade 


iB a traveller on the London to Southampton 


By NICHOLAS ROSKILL 


Tehn Pawlel Marc nelle of Winche 
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1.—JOHN PAULET, 5th MARQUIS OF 
WINCHESTER (1598-1675), WHO FROM 
1642 TO 1645 DEFENDED HIS HOME, 
BASING HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE, AGAINST 
THE ROUNDHEADS. The 
razed, and he was exiled, but he returned to 
England at the Restoration. From an engray- 
ing by Hollar 
the moat of his “ Basinge Pallis,’’ and to “ keep 
it so fortified during the King’s pleasure.’’ The 
manor passed to the Poynings family by marri- 
age, and finally in the 15th century to the 
Paulets. William Paulet, Ist Marquis of Win- 
chester (c. 1485-1572), was a remarkable man, 
and the house he built befitted his wealth and 
status. He was treasurer of Henry VIII's house- 
hold and held the highest offices of state under 
Edward VI, Mary and Elizabeth I. In 1560 he 
entertained Elizabeth at Basing, and she is said 
to have remarked of him: “ By my troth, if my 
Lord Treasurer were but a young man, I could 
find in my heart to have him for a husband 


2.—VIEW OF BASING HOUSE, DRAWN IN THE 18th CENTURY AND PROBABLY 


COPIED FROM AN EARLIER DRAWING. The house was built by the Ist Marquis 
of Winchester, treasurer of Henry VIII’s household 


house was - 


CIVIL WAR 


before any man in England!” Thomas Fuller, 
the 17th-century antiquarian and divine, des- 


‘cribes in his Worthies the Marquis’s castle as 


“the greatest of any subject’s house in England, 
yea larger than most (Eagles have not the 
largest nests of all birds) of the King’s palaces.” 
Carlyle too called him “a magnificent kind of 
man’? and comments domestically that “his 
best bed excited the wonder of the world.”’ Pos- 
sibly Philip and Mary, who spent part of their 
honeymoon at Basing, occupied it. 


The present-day remains of the house are | 


well worth visiting, if only as a reminder of a 


great noble’s tenacious loyalty to his monarch, — 


Walking up the main street of Basing the visitor 
comes to a ruined gateway on which the Paulet 
arms can still be*discerned. Opposite it, as 
though to remind the passer-by of the family 
motto “ Aymez Loyauté”’ and of the manner in 


which the 5th Marquis lived up to it, stands 


Loyal Cottage. The Basingstoke Canal, now dry 
at this place, skirts one side of the property, 
and along its south bank runs a wall enclosing 
the vegetable garden of the house. In spite of 
the severe fighting which took place here in the 
mid-17th century and the thorough demolition 
of the castle which followed, the wall and its 


.two turrets are practically intact. One of the 


turrets served as a pigeon loft, and the revolving 


ladder from which any of the 500 nests could | 
be reached.1sstill in place (Fig. 4). On the oc~ 


casion--of my visit the only ,\ occupant was, 


however, a barn owl. 

The illustration here reproduced (Fig. 2) 
shows the “New House” built by the Ist 
Marquis in the 16th century. The large tower 
on the right guarded the entrance to the much 
earlier ‘“Old House,’’ which he partly retained 
and partly reconstructed. Though this picture 


dates only from the 18th century, it is said to 


be based on an earlier drawing. The same view | 


appears in an equestrian portrait of the Marquis 
by Adams. 
reconstruction, since it accords with the descrip- 


This may not be too fanciful a, 


tion given in a diary, ascribed to the Marquis 
himself, kept during the great siege. This tells 


us that “ Basing Castle stands on rising ground 
having its form circular, encompassed with a 
brick rampart lined with earth and a very deep 


trench but dry. The loftie gatehouse with foure 
turrets looking northwards, on the right wherof_ 


without the compasse of the ditch is a goodly 
building containing two faire courts. Before 
them is the Graunge severed by a wall and 
common road, againe divided from the foot of 
Cowdray’s Down by meads, rivulets and a river 


running from Basingstoke a mile distant upon | 


the west. The south side of the Castle hath a 
parke and toward Basing town a little wood, 


the place seated and built as if for Royaltie.” | 


This account differs, it will be noted, from the 
picture in describing the moat as dry. Even 
though the fields near the River Loddon were 


often waterlogged, and it is said that one could © 


go by boat from the house to Basing Church, it is 


almost certain that the main moat, which stands ~ 


well above the river level, was never filled. 
To-day the ruins of the great mansion stand 
in a quiet park still owned by the Paulet family. 
In the middle of the park, and dominating the 
surroundings, rises a huge circular rampart, 
once the main defence of the Old House (Fig. 
3). Round it runs the main moat, already men- 
tioned, and other moats enclose the space to 


the north-east where the New House stcod, 


and guard the approaches to the entrance. The 
rampart is the only substantial feature of the 
fortress which neither war, bombardment and 
assault, nor the razing which followed the sur- 
render, nor the subsequent passage of three 
centuries has succeeded in obliterating. It is still 
full thirty feet high and of such dimensions 
that it reminds one of the crater of a volcano. 
Nor do the primroses and violets which carpet 
the banks in spring relieve the air of brooding 
menace which even now possesses it. Within 
the rampart the ground has been thoroughly 
excavated and the site of kitchens and ovens 
can be recognised. The so-called secret passage 
tunnelled under the moat, though exciting to 


is 


3.—RUINS AND RAMPART OF BASING HOUSE. 
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“Tt is still full thirty feet high and of 


such dimensions that it reminds one of the crater of a volcano” 


the young, was actually a culvert which served 
the plebeian purpose of amain drain. It emerges 
near a small museum where relics of the house 
and of the long siege which brought its nemesis 
are carefully preserved. 

From the top of the rampart a splendid 
view is obtained. To the south beech woods 
mark the beginning of Hackwood Park, while 
to the north stands Cowdray Down, where the 
Roundhead troops had their headquarters. Be- 
yond in the distance is Pyott’s Hill, whence the 
defenders of the castle obtained supplies of 
grain. The large tiled barn in the foreground 
is alleged to have been the riding school of the 


_Paulets, and its survival is surprising, since 


the original buildings of the farm called the 
Graunge, which stood near the barn and was 
the scene of much fierce fighting, have totally 
disappeared. 

At the start of the Civil War the Marquis 
retired to Basing “ hoping integrity and privacy 
might have here preserved his quiet’’; but his 
hopes proved short-lived. He was ordered to 
sell off his armoury, and although he complied, 
his home was attacked in the autumn of 1642. 
“Six gentlemen armed with six muskets’’ (the 
latter apparently the only weapons remaining) 
successfully beat off the assailants. Gradually 
a distinguished band of Royalists gathered 
round the Marquis. They included Wenceslaus 
Hollar, who had been appointed drawing master 
to the Royal Household in 1639, and Inigo Jones, 
who was captured “clad only in a blanket”’ 
when the mansion fell. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Peake, the deputy governor, was “a sometime 
stationer near Holborne Conduit’ and well 
known for his prints. With him served his 
former pupil William Fairthorne, the engraver, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Johnson, who 
issued a new edition of Gerard's Herbal and was 
the best-known herbalist of the time in England. 
Thomas Fuller joined the defenders in 1644 and 
is said to have written some of his Worthies here, 
in spite of slight interruptions from the noise 
of the cannon. A local man who won renown 
for bravery was Major Cuffaud, after whose 
family the hamlet of Cufaude near The Vyne 
was named. Fighting on the Roundhead side 
was Sir Thomas Jervoise of near-by Herriard, 
an estate which is still in the hands of the 
same family, and it is pleasant to record that 
when part of the Marquis’s sequestered estates 
was set aside as reparations for damage done 
to Herriard, Sir Thomas waived a proportion 
of the payment. 

In July, 1643, the castle was reinforced 
from Royalist-held Oxford, and more serious 
fighting began. In November the defenders 
beat off a strong attack by Waller, whose forces 
suffered heavy casualties, whereas the garrison 
(according to one report) lost only one cow. 


After the Battle of Cheriton in March, 1644, 
Colonel Norton began to press the defence more 
closely. It was at this time of anxiety that a 
plot to betray the castle was discovered. The 
leader was Lord Edward Paulet, brother of the 
Marquis; but a list of prisoners in which his 
name appears as hangman suggests that he 
received only the lenient punishment of degra- 
dation to that office. Since that date the name 
Edward is said never to have been bestowed on 
any member of the Paulet family. 

In June, 1644, the Roundheads captured 
Basing Church and desecrated the lead coffins 
of the Paulet ancestors to provide bullets to 
fire at their descendants. Early in July they 
summoned the Marquis to surrender, only to 
be told: “It is a crooked demand and shall 
receive its answer suitable. I keep this house 
in the name of my Soveraigne and will do it in 
despite of your forces”; but in the following 
month small-pox struck and weakened the 
defenders. In September came another 
summons to surrender, answered 
as the first. “By his Majestye’s 
Commission I keep this place,” 
said the Marquis, “and 
without his absolute command 
shall not deliver it to any 
pretender whatsoever.’”’ Shortly 
afterwards Colonel Gage fought 
his way through to relieve the 
garrison, and the siege was tem- 
porarily raised in November. 

After the Parliamentary vic- 
tory of Naseby in June, 1645, the 
assault was renewed under the 
command of Colonel Dalbier, and 
the castle was invested more 
closely than ever before. By way 
of psychological warfare, a cleric 
called William Beech now 
preached a fulminatory.sermon at 
Basing, taking his text from 
Revelation XIV (“the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth up for 
ever and ever’’), and demanded 
“more sulphure for Basing.’ Then 
on October 10 Cromwell arrived 
in person, fresh from the capture 
of Winchester Castle. He is said 
to have reconnoitred the position 
from Winklebury Circle, west of 
Basingstoke, and has left his 
name locally in Oliver’s Battery 
and Oliver’s Delve. The sur- 
viving defenders, perhaps only 
300 men, now faced an army of 
about 7,000 from behind their 
battered ramparts. The end was 
inevitable, and came on the 
morning of October 14. In 


4.—PIGEON 
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his dispatch to the House of Commons Cromwell 
thanks God that he can “give a good account of 
Basing,” and says that “ we took the two houses 
without any considerable loss to ourselves.”’ 

The Marquis himself was taken prisoner, 
having been found (so goes a hostile account) 
“numbering his beads privately in an oven.” 
The house itself and its immensely rich contents 
were looted and burnt to the ground. The booty 
is said to have amounted to £200,000, and 
dealers from London came to pick up whatever 
the locals had not purchased or stolen. Crom- 
well recommended that the place be “slighted”’ 
(razed), because it needed a considerable garri- 
son to man its defences, the surrounding country 
was poor, and the place “exceedingly ruined.” 
Rather than hold it he preferred to garrison 
Newbury, thus securing the London-to-Bristol 
road, and containing the Royalists still defend- 
ing Donnington Castle. The Commons gave 
“publique thanks to Almighty God’ and 
decreed that “the house, garrison and walls at 
Basing be forthright slighted and demolished.” 

Though he had lost everything the Marquis’s 
spirit and loyalty remained unsubdued. When 
taunted by a Roundhead cleric after the sur- 
render, he replied that “if the King had no 
more ground in England but Basing House, he 
would adventure as he did, and so maintain it to 
the utmost, comforting himself in his disaster 
that Basing House was called Loyalty.”’ Rarely 
can such courage have been shown at the nadir 
of adversity. After being confined for a time 
in the Tower of London the Marquis was 
allowed to retire to the Continent. 

Basing House was never rebuilt. One year 
after its fall Lord Edward, the would-be traitor 
of the siege, was in great want and had to beg 
relief out of his brother’s estate. Forty years 
later Charles, son of the 5th Marquis, who was 
created Duke of Bolton by William of Orange, 
built the family a new home near-by in Hack- 
wood Park. Basing Church remained in a dilapi- 
dated condition until 1664, when a country-wide 
appeal raised funds to restore it. The strength 
of local feeling is shown by the fact that of the 
£1,800 needed no less than £300 was contributed 
by the village. After the Restoration the gallant 
Marquis returned to England to live at Engle- 
field, and there he died at the age of 77 and was 
buried in 1675. His epitaph, written by Dryden, 
does justice to his qualities: 

He who in impious times undaunted stood 

And midst rebellion durst be just and good. 

Illustrations: 1 and 2, British Museum; 
3 and A, the Rev. P. Cazalet. 
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STALKING A LEOPARD 


Written and Illustrated by SACHA CARNEGIE 


\ r JE knew there was a leopard in the hills 
behind the house. For one thing, the 
pug marks had been seen, and the beast 
had been down after the chickens, or the dogs. 
I left on my expedition at eight before the 
heat had properly begun, and made for the peak 
of Nachipala, Livingstone’s hill, where he had 
stood to take bearings and get an uninterrupted 
view of the country. 

I followed the well-trodden path leading 
north up the long valley till I reached the dried 
watercourse. There I turned off the path and 
went up the track of the stream, clambering 
through the narrow gully overhung with large 
rocks, up steep clefts where there should have 
been waterfalls, along stretches of pale sand 
marked by the feet of duiker and pig and wild 
mountain cat. 

Out on to an open plateau at the foot of 
Nachipala, and then the long, slow climb to the 
top. It was a bare mountain: one or two little 
trees and bushes, flat grey rocks and a small 
cairn of stones. I stood where Livingstone had 
been and looked over the same fantastic view as 
he had done some ninety years before. I saw 
almost exactly what he had seen; unchanged, 
but for the dark green mass of the eucalyptus 
and cypress trees growing round the house, the 
white gleam of the hospital building and the 
short red curl of road. The sky was quite cloud- 
less and only in the very far distance were the 
mountains uncertain in the thin haze. 

I looked south over Shiwa Ngandu, the 
Lake of the Crocodiles, blue as the bluest of 
eyes; to the north lay Tanganyika; beyond the 
mountains in the west was the Congo, not more 
than 200 miles as the vulture flies. Eastward 
was Nyasaland. 

In all that vast expanse of broken wilder- 
ness there was no sign of human habitation 
except the house of Shiwa and far away in a 
minute clearing some beehive huts and a postage- 
stamp forest garden. There were miles and miles 
of harsh rocky hills, deep ravines and open grassy 
dambos; the pale green carpet of flat-topped 


LEOPARD COUNTRY IN EAST AFRICA. “Jumbled, jagged rocks surrounded by. an im- 


penetrable wall of cacti, thorn bushes and matted scrub.” 


Here the author spent a day 


searching for a marauding leopard 


acacias spotted here and there by the brilliance 
of a solitary flame tree. Right below, running 
through the dry and dusty hills, was the luxuri- 
ant ribbon of the river, bordered by palms and 
tall trees hung with creepers, thick tropical 
vegetation and, on either side, a width of 
swampy bronze grass. 

Dotted about were other small valleys 


“DOWN TO THE RIVER, THROUGH THE SHORT GRASS CRISS-CROSSED WITH 
THE NARROW TRACKS OF PIG” 


darker and richer in colour, showing where 
water ran. But the impression was of a hard 
land, a barren land, and yet a beautiful land. 
Livingstone had written: ‘“‘I shall make this 
beautiful land better known, which is an essen- 
tial part of the process by which it will become 
the pleasant haunts of man.” 

Somewhere among that great 
lonely hills was the leopard. But where? In 
which cave? In the shade of which rock? On 
the branch of which tree? Leopards are noc- 
turnal creatures; they do not move much by 
day and even if they do their camouflage is so 
superb that you must be close before you spot 
them. There was, of course, the small chance of 
coming upon one basking on a rock or drinking 
at mid-day. 

The sun was already hot on my shoulders 
as I started down the long shadeless spur 
towards the northern end of the valley, and 
already the rifle sling had begun to press heavily. 
I searched several small hills en voute, moving 
as quietly as one is able through thick dry grass, 
over loose scree and dead branches. 

Some of those hills resemble miniature for- 
tresses: jumbled, jagged rocks surrounded by 
an impenetrable wall of cacti, thorn bushes and 
matted scrub, the outer approaches guarded by 
broad stretches of dead crackling leaves, over 
which it is almost impossible to move silently. 
1 tried as far as possible to step from rock to 
rock, but even so my progress seemed incredibly 
noisy in the utter silence. Occasionally came the 
short call of some bird, the sudden angry buzz 
of a hornet, the dry rustle of a lizard or a 
snake. Once or twice a brown-tailed rabbit 
went tearing away over the stones, but it did 
not seem to warrant a soft-nosed .303. 

I found the spoor of many animals—small 
animals, nothing exciting. But I had the hope- 
ful tingling feeling that any moment I might 
come face to face with a leopard, and I tried 
not to think of how it could move with the 
speed of lightning, and how it could wrap its 
forepaws round the back of your head and 
rip with its hind legs. Those little silent hills 
were very savage and alien in the burning glare 
of the mounting sun. 

At noon I stopped to eat my sandwiches 
overlooking a thin trickle of water in a stream 
bed not yet completely parched. Something 
might come along, I thought. Something might 
be as thirsty as I was. But nothing came save 


mass of 
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Each, qurte 
irresistibly, by Tobler 


) 


Tobler offer no guarantee — but, the 
Ballerina Assortment has 

a reputation for handling 

such crises. After all, it does 


oD 


Temptation by Tobler... 
temptation in the shape of fifteen deliciously different centres. 


ee re ee ee 


A hazelnut praline, mellow as only Jamaica Rum 


= can make it. A luscious almond fudge. A cream smooth 
and subtle with the elusive flavour of crushed walnuts. 


help when a chap goes 
out of his way to 

give a girl the very 
best chocolates 


These and more you will find in every box 
: he can buy. 


of Tobler Ballerina. Each snuggles deep in the 
smoothest of smooth milk chocolate. Each, 
in its unique way, is so good that 
simply choosing can bring 

long moments of delight. 


CHOCOLATES 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS TOBLERONE 


‘butterflies of gorgeous colours, grasshoppers 
_and a large black beetle. 

An eagle, very high; a flock of shrill para- 
keets on their way to somewhere; a loud- 
mouthed honey bird and two or three tiny 
brown birds like wrens! I could hear the boom- 
ing hollow call of the hammerhead reaching all 
the way from the lake. After a while a swarm 
of small persistent flies came to irritate and 
plague and I had to move. 

So down to the river, through the short grass 
criss-crossed with the narrow tracks of pig, 
squelching in black mud and disturbing a 
myriad mosquitoes. I stopped in the shade of 
palm trees and spent a long time watching a 
crowd of long-tailed monkeys playing, crashing 
and thumping in the thick foliage, making pro- 
digious leaps from tree to tree, talking inces- 
santly and coming often to the edge of their 
playground to peer at the interloper below. 


Small faces, black and fringed with khaki 
hair, pushed cautiously through the leaves, 
peered, all screwed-up, like little men looking 
into a sunny distance, and then vanished. 
There was an outburst of chitter-chattering, 
then away they went, hand over hand, swinging 
their way to safety. A lourie bird swooped into 
the open, planing on outstretched blue and 
scarlet wings, crying in a loud and coarse voice. 

By now the sun was at its highest, almost 
straight above, and the heat came up off the 
grass in shimmering waves and set my feet 
aflame within their heavy prisons. Not far 
away the water fell over rocks into a deep, clear 
pool lined with waving green weeds and shiny 
black walls of rock. I sat with my feet in the 
water listening to the chorus of invisible frogs 
and the hum of insects; dragon-flies skittered 
over the pool and brave beetles set out to make 
the other side. The broad leaves of a banana 
tree took the full force of the sun above me and 

_the sound of the tumbling water was as drowsy 
as always. For a while I dozed. 

The nearest town of any size was over 400 
miles distant; no railway ran within 300. 
These facts made the moment much better. 
I was pretty certain that the black and 
yellow butterfly perched on my knee had never 

seen a bowler hat. I could see Nachipala from 

where I sat, six thousand feet of grey glaring 
rock, and the stunted acacias pressed flat as 
though by the sheer weight of the African heat. 
I was glad I was not still on top, for there had 
been no shade on the bald crest. 

On the other side of the valley the hills rose 
very steep and tangled and at times I had to 


BERRY OF THE 


HE botany books that I know do not 

treat the cloudberry (Rubus chamaemonus) 

as romantically as I could wish, though 
they do give it credit for some unusual charac- 
teristics. For me its associations make the berry 
a fruit most beloved, for in Britain, except in 
the north, it is generally the reward of a warm 
scramble. English books say that it does not 
grow much below 2,000 ft., but in Scotland I 
know several sites—in the Campsie Fells in 
Stirlingshire, and the Ochils, in Perthshire, for 
instance—where I have gathered it some hun- 
dreds of feet below that level. 

The plant is never more than four or five 
inches high and bears leaves, flowers, and fruit 
roughly resembling those of the blackberry. 
Botanically it is interesting as an example of a 
herb derived from more woody ancestors. Only 
female plants grow in some areas; in others, 
only male. When the books say that “fruits 
are uncommon,” I wish I could have taken 
their writers with me to trudge uphill to one of 
the sites I know where, hot and blown, we would 
have sat down on a sunny hillside and followed 
our sandwiches with a dessert of the winy- 
flavoured red or purplish berries, with the world 
at our feet. 

* OK OK 

As to the scarcity of fruit, I have heard of 
cloudberry jelly, though in this country I have 
never been lucky enough to find the berries in 
quantities to make preserving worth while, even 
had the temptation to immediate consumption 
not been too strong. In any case they are, like 
most other wild fruit, best picked and eaten on 
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LOOKING SOUTH OVER SHIWA NGANDU, THE LAKE OF THE CROCODILES, 


FROM WHERE LIVINGSTONE STOOD 


haul myself up with the aid of the little bushes 
sprouting in some miraculous way from bare 
stone. Then in the midst of broken monolithic 
rocks gashed by the sinister black scars of cave 
mouths, I came upon a patch of fine white sand, 
and right in the middle of that sand was the 
well-defined pug mark of a leopard. 

Hardly daring to breathe I stood still 
clutching the hot rifle as though my very life 
depended on it. Perhaps it did. A monstrous 


' mass of thorn and stone towered on my right. 


For all I knew he was crouching there, ears flat 
back, tail twitching, muscles bunched for the 
spring I would barely have the time to see, eyes 
baleful with fear and hatred. 

Nothing else so much as stirred. No birds. 
No butterflies. Not even the shrilling of the 
cicadas. No wind trembled the leaves. I have 
seldom known such silence in the daytime. It 
would have been nice to have heard the sound 


SCOTTISH HILLS 


the spot. Where the cloudberry (oraveron, as it is 
sometimes called) flourishes, the finder has an 
appetite sharpened by exercise and fresh air; it 
is a reward for exertion and its consumption 
should be rewarded as a sort of ceremonial, a 
rite in honour of the solitude and silence of the 
high places. In my recollection of great days, it 
takes its place with the golden eagle, the ptar- 
migan, the white hare, and the spectre of the 
Brocken—my shadow rainbow-haloed on sun- 
pierced mist. 

Yet though to eat it cooked in this country 
would seem to verge on sacrilege, I was once 
glad to assist in helping to empty a large bowl 
of stewed cloudberries. That was far away and 
years ago, in a Russian village on the banks of 
the Dvina not far south of the Arctic Circle. It 
was summer, and the few summer months up 
there were of almost tropic heat. The barge on 
which I was travelling had run on a sandbank; 
I was on military duty and anxious to reach 
H.Q. at Beresnik without delay, so I left the 
Ark-like vessel and set off on foot. 

The sandy track led through the forest 
near the river bank, with now and then an 
open patch where various wild flowers, familiar 
in Britain, had almost leaped from the earth on 
the melting of the snow. As I approached one 
of the few villages, I was passed by a woman 
leading a pony which was attached to a little 
cart laden with hay. In one hand she carried a 
bunch of small onions, and as I gave her the 
Russian greeting, she handed me one with that 
smile which can so suddenly and charmingly 
transform the rather stolid Russian peasant 


of a car or the whistle of a train to indicate 
that I was not entirely alone in the wilderness. 
But though I searched every inch of that 
hilltop, peeped warily into every one of the 
sinister caves I found no more traces of the 
leopard. The quick dash of an escaping rabbit 
had my heart leaping horribly and my finger 
tightening convulsively on the trigger. 

To this day I am sure he was there, some- 
where, watching and waiting lest I came too close. 

The sun had lowered to the sharp-etched 
line of Nachipala by the time I gave up the 
search and started for home. Shiwa Ngandu 
had turned from blue to steel and the grass of 
the open ground was soft gold in the light of 
approaching evening. Above the house I turned 
to look back at the dark hills. 

I would go back again and search for the 
leopard I knew was there. One day I would 
find him. One day. 


Sa 


By W. K. HOLMES 


countenance. Evidently she saw how much in 
need of refreshment was this hot foreigner. I 
ate the onion, but was still thirsty and sweating, 
keeping my eyes open for any possibility of 
further kindness. It presented itself in the next 
village where, at the upper window of the 
cleanest wooden house, a peasant was sitting. 
Looking up, I spoke two words of my very 
limited Russian vocabulary; they meant “Tea, 
please? ”’ 
* OK OK 

Somebody clattered downstairs and in 
another moment I was welcomed like an 
expected friend and invited—by signs not to be 
misunderstood—to join the party sitting at a 
long table upstairs. That party was repre- 
sentative of several generations, from a grey 
bearded patriarch to sundry babies. The meal 
consisted of dry unleavened bread, tea served 
from a samovar, and a great bowl of stewed 
fruit into which everybody present dipped an 
individual spoon. A spoon was handed to me and 
I helped myself from the common bowl, till 
presently a special little bowlful was placed 
before me; whether for my sake or theirs I do 
not know. 

The fruit sent my mind flying from those 
unusual surroundings to the Scottish hills, for 
the bowls were full of cloudberries. There we 
had no hills within many a mile, so it was clear 
that in those sub-Arctic regions the averon 
grows pretty near sea-level and bears fruit 
abundantly. I must add that those good people 
would take no payment and that we parted on 
the best of terms. 
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ADMIRALS IN WAX AND JASPER 


HEN, after immense 

patience and ceaseless ex- 

periment, Josiah Wedg- 
wood perfected his jasper-ware, 
about the year 1774, he was quick 
to put it to good use. One of his 
happiest ideas was to commission a 
series of portrait medallions of 
what he called Illustrious Mod- 
erns. They were in white, on 
a coloured background. They 
could be framed, or putin cabinets, 
very much like the miniatures then 
fashionable. 

Jasper-ware subjects ranged 
from royalty to the clergy; from 
explorers to diplomatists. Wedg- 
wood’s criterion was that they all 
should be-truly illustrious, accord- 
ing to the standards of the age. He 
insisted that his artists should 
work from good models, if not 
actually from the life: prints, 
medals, statues, drawings—all 
were pressed into service. The 
custom was to make a wax proto- 
type, the medallion being pro- 
duced therefrom. 

Among the best of the early 
medallions was that of Admiral 
Viscount Hood (1724-1816). It was 
designed by J. C. Lochee (Fig. 1). 
Hood had a splendid nose, as those 
who painted him invariably re- 
corded: its curve is well shown by Lochee. 
Indeed in any gallery of characters Hood would 
have been eminent. James Cook was another 
early subject. Two portraits were made of him, 
the first in 1778 and another, six years later, by 
Flaxman. 

But it was not till the year 1798 that the 
firm, under Josiah II, really flowered into a 
naval series. It was an appropriate time, and 
in John de Vaere the potter had an artist well 
equipped to do justice to the subjects chosen. 
Viscount Duncan (1731-1804) had gained his 
peerage for his victory at Camperdown the year 
before (Fig. 2). The Earl of St. Vincent (1735- 


= 


By OLIVER WARNER 


1823) had won fame off the Spanish coast a few 
months earlier (Fig. 3). As for Earl Howe 
(1726-1799), not only was he the most cele- 
brated admiral of his time—Nelson once called 
him “the first and greatest sea-officer’’—but he 
had won the earliest victory in the continuing 
war with Revolutionary France, far out in the 
Atlantic, on the Glorious First of June, 1794, 
a date which everyone still remembered. Howe 
(Fig. 4) had just received the Garter—the only 
admiral ever to have the blue ribbon for purely 
maritime achievement. 

Josiah II actually planned a naval temple 
for these illustrious men, the model for which is 


1 and 2.—WEDGWOOD MEDALLIONS OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT HOOD BY J. C. LOCHEE, 
1788, AND (right) OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT DUNCAN BY JOHN DE VAERE, 1798 


in the Wedgwood Museum at Barlaston. The 
series was crowned by Nelson, who joined his 
seniors in jasper in the very year when he 
achieved the most sweeping victory in naval 
annals, at the action near the Rosetta mouth of 
the Nile, fought on the night of August 1, 1798. 
Nelson there annihilated the fleet which had 
escorted Bonaparte’s army to Egypt. 
Wedgwood took great trouble over his 
Nelson portrait. The original wax by de Vaere, 
made from a print, is still in existence, though 
rather the worse for wear. In some ways it 
resembles a wax profile done by the medallist 
Thomas Wyon, though he used a composition 


7 
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3 and 4.—WEDGWOOD MEDALLIONS BY JOHN DE VAERE OF THE EARL OF ST. VINCENT AND (right) EARL HOWE, 1798 
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5.—WEDGWOOD PLAQUE OF NELSON BY JOHN DE VAERE, 1798. 
TO CATHERINE ANDRAS, 1801. 


which, in surviving examples, has become 
discoloured. Nelson, like his seniors, is shown 
with a queue (Fig. 5). 

Nelson multiplied in wax. The well- 
known effigy in Westminster Abbey was made 
in 1806 by Catherine Andras, an admirable 
artist, who in this instance followed a picture by 
Hoppner in the Queen’s collection. She made at 
least two smaller wax portraits, one in 1801 
which she showed at the Royal Academy, and 
the other in the same year that she made her 
ethgy. The example illustrated (Fig. 6), which 
is in the Mary Bate Collection on loan to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, is one of the best 
examples of its kind, though there is some 
slight doubt—despite its label—whether it is in 


(Middle) 


6.—WAX PORTRAIT OF NELSON ATTRIBUTED 


(Right) 7.—PLASTER BUST OF NELSON BY BENJAMIN PAPERA, 1802 


fact by Miss Andras. It is full of vitality, but it 
cannot have been made from life, so greatly 
does it differ from other life studies, particu- 
larly in the absence of a queue. 

The Wedgwood interest in Nelson did not 
end with the medallion. In 1802 Josiah II 
bought from Benjamin Papera, Figure Maker 
to Her Majesty as he described himself, a 
plaster bust of the admiral, about 18 inches 
high. This is of considerable interest. It is at 
Barlaston (Fig. 7) and it is coated—for purposes 
of exhibition—with a black substance to re- 
semble basalt. It is little known, and in the 
iconography of Nelson it deserves a special 
place, for it may actually have been done 
from life. As a portrait, it is probably not 


much like the hero, but it has sympathy and 
charm. 

Certainly it was in jasper-ware and in 
prints that the likenesses of the naval leaders of 
the 18th century, on whom the fortunes of the 
country so much depended, became widely 
known. The medallions are of such high quality 
that they continue to give pleasure to the mod- 
ern collector. A “‘set of admirals” is indeed a 
cherishable item, as it has been for over a 
century and a half. Wedgwood’s patient experi- 
ments had resulted in a triumph. 

Illusivations: 1—5, Collection of Sw John 
Wedgwood, Bt.; 6, Mary Bate Collection, Victoria 
and Albert Museum; 7, Wedgwood Museum, 
Barlaston. 
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Superbly elegant 


Unbelievably strong and tough 


Reinforced mouldings covered with 
‘ Firmarite ’ * 


Streamlined shape—easy to carry 
Extra capacity—easy to pack 
Dustproof Rainproof 


Built for the present—and the future 


* ‘ Firmarite’ is a high quality, long life, washable, 
vinyl-coated material, specially made for Viceroy 
luggage. It has exceptional resistance to scuffing 


and abrasion. 


d new concept 
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design 
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i) O ONE seems quite to remember. 
The Hennessy family in Cognac 
say that when they first used the 

symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* markings, were chalked on the hogs- 
heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant ‘ Very Special 
Old Pale’. 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
desctiption ‘ Final Night Extra ’ 
evening newspaper. 


on an 


But one thing is certain. The /abel 
‘V.S.O.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 


enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at ran- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 


——~—----—-—-™ 


you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 

as it mellows in the wood. 


You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than— 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P. — X.O. — EXTRA 


P.S.—Flennessy **« is very often served as a 
liqueur, and why not? It is drawn from the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in wood. 

Incidentally, it was Maurice Hennessy who, in _ 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 


office. You can see it for yourself when you visit 
Cognac. 


at Turnberry for the News of the World 
tournament, I have had a subject simmer- 
-/ng in my mind, if I may so term it. Now I 
yropose to tackle it. I have been stirred into 
iction by a letter from an old friend about his 
jet of seven clubs, as to which he says “I don’t 
tow what I could do with even one club more.” 

I will come back to him presently. Mean- 
while my immediate subject is that of Peter 
' Chomson’s No. 8 iron, as to which there was 
|uch-a pother in the newspapers. He left it by 
nistake on the practice ground and when it was 
yrought after him during his match with 
D’Connor, he did not dare to accept it because 
de had a notion that the rules forbade him to do 
fo. There, of course, he was wrong, and as 
1obody else seemed to know the rule either 
how sadly seldom we are certain about the 
‘ules!), he played the rest of the round without 
t, and this may have cost him dear. I saw him 
play the home hole, when O’Connor was one 
1p; his second shot was sadly short, as if he had 
»bviously under-clubbed himself, and in the end 
ie took three putts and lost hole and match. 


* Kk 


F He: some time past, in fact ever since I was 


| Now my point is not that of sympathy with 
‘Thomson, a great golfer for whom I have a 
‘profound admiration. It is rather that of an old- 
jashioned lamentation over the game of golf. 
|What a thousand pities it is—doubtless it can’t 
ve helped—that the game has become so 
mechanised that a player so greatly misses one 
yut of at least eight iron clubs. To talk of aman 
/yuying his shots in a shop is largely nonsense, 
ind of course such a golfer as Thomson could 
jvery quickly learn to play well with fewer clubs. 
de would very soon be improvising half shots 
| with a smaller number of clubs and with perfect 
\jkill. But as it is, having been brought up to 
lay with this whole clanging numbered 
\wmoury, he naturally takes the easier way and 
)} earns to play the same shot over and over again 
with immense accuracy and with a slightly 
/lifferent club for every occasion. 

| At the risk of being taken for an irrepres- 
\sible praiser of past times, I say that this state 
jof things, however inevitable, is a sad pity and 


well as the landlord, in mind. One inno- 
vation, lurking shyly in a Schedule to the 
Act, is, indeed, a notable mitigation of the hard- 
ship nearly always incident to what are called 
“Tandlord’s fixtures.’’ These, though bought by 
jthe tenant, as soon as they are fixed so as to 
snhance the value of the land, silently shift from 
being the tenant’s property into being the land- 
lord’s property. The tenant may not take them 
when he quits; the new Act, however, gives him, 
being tenant of a controlled house, a right to 
compensation. 
The fixture becomes ‘“‘land.”” A man leases 
a piece of land, paying rent to the owner of the 
jland, and thereon builds his dwelling-house. 
“His house’’ people call it. So do the Revenue 
Authorities; for they charge him Schedule A 
tax, the “property tax,” upon it. Yet he has it 
only while the lease endures. He, that is the legal 
-|0wner of the house, is the owner of the land; 
and he owns also whatever is fixed in order to 
make the house a more desirable dwelling. The 
‘|holder of the lease installs an electric lighting 
apparatus; he has no more right to take any 
part away than he has to take from the garden 
a tree that he had planted and nurtured to 
maturity. By his outlay of labour and of money, 
he has added to the value of the land, of the 
“Tealty”; he has added an ‘improvement’ to 
his landlord’s property. 
* OK OX 
The common law itself, still weighted in 
favour of the landlord, recognises that things 
may be fixed to the realty and yet remain the 
personal chattels of the tenant. The tapestry, 
‘tung so as to be seen and admired, is no 


\ NHE Rent Act, 1957, has the tenant, as 
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THE SEVEN CLUBS 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


makes of golf a far less fine and skilful and 
interesting game than it used to be. Once upon 
a time the capacity for playing something in the 
nature of a half shot with an iron often marked a 
whole difference in class. Harold Hilton wrote 
that the power of playing that shot had made 
all the difference to his position in the golfing 
world. Who talks of such shots nowadays or 
tries to play them? There is such little necessity 
to do so, when there is always a club handy 
for the precise distance. I was delighted the 
other day when I saw on television the great 
scene of Locke’s second shot to the home hole, 
laid stone dead. Henry Longhurst asked him 
with what club he had played it and he replied, 
“A half shot with a No. 8.” I nearly jumped for 
joy, for I had thought the phrase was dead. 

I am in this respect such a bigoted Tory 
that I should be almost glad if the authorities 
would reduce the permissible number of clubs 
considerably below fourteen. I do not for a 
moment believe they will, and what a terrible 
outcry various vested interests would make if 
they did! Moreover, golf has always been as far 
as possible a game of freedom and choice, so I 
say no more. I merely retire to shed, like Mr. 
Pecksniff, a private tear in the back garden. 


With that I come to my friend and his 
seven clubs. The other day he spent some time 
on an afternoon of pitiless rain pondering over a 
huge and gorgeous bag on a “‘pram”’ containing 
fourteen clubs, each in its little compartment 
and six of them arrayed in “beautiful night- 
caps.” It contained likewise overalls, a towel 
and—this seems to me really excessive—a. pair 
of hair brushes. He thought to himself that the 
owner would have had very little change left out 
of £100 by the time he had paid for all this 
splendour. Then he turned to his own modest 
seven clubs lying in a corner in a canvas bag, the 
value of which he estimated at £10, and re- 
flected, as I said before, that he could not for 
the life of him do with any more. 

I should perhaps add that, though never a 
great player, he had once a handicap of three. 
Now that his aluminium putter is fifty-six years 
old he is probably not quite so good as he was. 


THE TENANT AND THE RENT ACT - 


landlord’s fixture; nor is the garden shed that can 
be taken to pieces and erected elsewhere. They 
are not such “improvements” as qualify for 
compensation under the Act, which says: “The 
tenant shall be entitled, if he has made a claim 
at any time before giving up possession, to be 
paid by his landlord compensation in respect of 
any improvement on the dwelling-house, not 
being a fixture which he is by law entitled to 
remove.” 

These qualifying “improvements” are 
other than “repairs.’”’ Repairs, being sensibly 
effected, will doubtless be much of an improve- 
ment. One asks, for instance, whether the 
replacement of an obsolete grate that greedily 
ate the fuel without affording a comforting 
warmth by its modern substitute is an 
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USELESS? 


jhe glad I do not know 
Of any practical end served 
By a rainbow, / 
Or the serenely curved 
Shape of a summer cloud, 
Or the loud, 
Exultant voice of a thrush in May, 
Or the last glow 
That is the loveliest 
Of the sun 
When a crisp-edged winter day 
_ Is done. 
How blind must one be 
Who would see 
Usefulness 


In such largesse. 
Mary JULIAN. 
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His seven clubs consist of two wooden ones 
which he says “correspond to a driver and a 
brassie-cum-spoon.”’ He has irons numbered 3, 
6 and 7, equivalent to mid-iron, mashie and 
niblick of older days; the aluminium putter 
aforesaid and ‘“‘that Jack of all Trades and 
priceless treasure a jigger.’”’ There are one or 
two possible gaps to be spied in this array, but 
there is much to be said for it. I suppose the 
treasured ‘“‘jigger,”’ which I take to be in the 
nature of an approaching cleek, does all the edd 
jobs. No doubt he is not quite up to date in 
lacking a wedge, but youth must look forgiv- 
ingly on the weaknesses of age. 
* * * 

He has at least one shining precedent. Any 
visitor who looks at the picture of Willie 
Auchterlonie in the club house at St. Andrews 
will see that he has only seven clubs in his bag. 
Further, if the pilgrim is lucky enough to have 
a word with that beloved and illustrious golfer 
he will be told that he won his Championship 
with seven and never in his life carried more. 
I cannot precisely see in my mind’s eye Willie’s 
entire set, but I have just been reading an 
article by my old friend Sir Guy Campbell in 
which he mentions some of them with enthusi- 
asm. He names four—a cleek, mid-iron, mashie 
and cleek putter; and I imagine that the other 
three are a driver, a brassie and a niblick. Sir 
Guy, when he wrote, had been handling the 
originals. ‘‘You soled them,” he says piously, 
“and they set themselves to the ball by them- 
selves with no manual adjustment.” 

Finally, I have just been looking up seven 
in Dr. Brewer’s fascinating work, the Diction- 
ary of Phyase and Fable, and he tells me that 
seven is “‘a holy number.” He then gives 
examples beginning with the seven days of 
Creation, going on to the seven bodies of 
alchemy, the seven Champions of Christendom, 
the seven Churches of Asia and heaven knows 
what besides. He does not mention the Seven 
Bishops, whose names I could once repeat at 
school, but they are, now, too many forme. My 
friend and his humble canvas bagful are clearly 
in very good company, and I hope he is at this 
moment getting on very well without a No. 8. 


By W. J. WESTON 


improvement. And the answer is No: this is but 
a replacement of a thing already in the house to 
the benefit of the occupier; it is not new in kind. 
Although there is a substitution of a vastly 
improved modern grate, this comes into the 
category of “‘repairs,’’ not of “improvements.” 
In one judgement the point was put in this way; 
“an improvement does not merely restore the 
premises to a condition approximating to the 
condition that they were in when new, but does 
make the premises in some way better in kind 
than they ever were before.” 


* * OK 


An “improvement,” that is, adds a cemfort 
or convenience to the house, enhancing its value 
as a dwelling and enabling the estate agent to be 
more expansive in his laudation of its desir- 
ability. Quite certainly the line between repairs 
and improvements will at times be not readily 
discernible and we shall have much contention 
—much grist for the lawyer’s mill—over where 
it lies. 

Two illustrations will be in great use. A 
house had an old-fashioned privy at the bottom 
of the garden, a pit emptied every month or so 
by the local authority. The landlords sub- 
stituted a modern water-closet by which the 
refuse was taken away by a water-borne system. 
That was—in Strood Estates Ltd. v. Gregory, 
1936, K.B.—held to be an improvement; it was 
a structural alteration. In contrast is this. The 
floor of a house had become rotten by damp. 
To make good the defect, a tiled floor was put 
in to replace the former wooden floor. Such 
replacement was held—in Wates v. Rowland, 
1952, O.B.—to be a “‘repair,”’ not an “improve- 
ment.” 
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BRIGHT RED CONE-LIKE FEMALE FLOWERS 
(Middle) CONE OF THE MEXICAN WHITE PINE WITH ITS FINE HOOKED SCALES. 


FLOWERS. 
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THE FASCINATION OF CONE COLLECTING | 
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OF LARCH, WITH THE SMALL YELLOW BUTTON-LIKE MALE 


(Right) CONES OF A 


JAPANESE SPRUCE WHICH PRODUCE SO MUCH RESIN THAT COLLECTING THEM OFTEN BECOMES VERY UNPLEASANT 


exhibits of cones have appeared at shows 
of the Royal Horticultural Society. For 
many of us these have provided an unexpected 
revelation of varied beauty of both form and 
colour. It is a pity that few people have the 
space to house really representative collections 
of conifers where it would be possible to observe 
the production of flowers in the spring and the 
gradual development of the cones, which in 
some cases takes as much as two years. 
The male and female flowers of most 
conifers are born separately, the former pro- 
ducing masses of wind-born yellow pollen, 


oe over the past few years 


sometimes in such quantities as to-dust the 


ground beneath with a faint yellow bloom. 
Generally, the flowers are inconspicuous, but 
this is not always the case; the bright red 
female flowers of larch, already in the form of 


BEAUTY OF FORM AND CONSTRUCTION SHOWN BY THE GONES OF THE CHINESE SILVER FIR. 


miniature cones, or the tiny red male flowers of 
Lawson cypress possess a great, if not a par- 
ticularly conspicuous, beauty. 

It is during the development of the cones 
that the really beautiful colours appear. Among 
the spruces and the silver firs there are several 
species in which the growing cones display a 
most peculiar colour that can hardly be found 
elsewhere. To call it dull purple is to give no 
idea of its extreme beauty. Maybe silvery- 
purple, impossible though that combination 
sounds, is the best description. 

The beauty of form and construction is, 
however, best displayed when the cones are 
mature. It can lie in the perfect shape and 
balance of the whole cone or in the symmetry 
of the scales. Beauty of this kind is well dis- 
played by the silver firs, or by the pines which 
feature particularly the shape and arrangement 


CONES OF THE MONKEY PUZZLE 


of the scales. The fine sculpture of the scales is 
particularly striking when it is allied with size, 
as is the case with the big-cone pine, Pinus 
coulteri, where the cones, which are composed 
of impressively hooked scales, are often a foot 
long and weigh from three to four pounds. It 
is a pity that our native Scotch pine has such 
small and comparatively uninteresting cones. 
Not all the conifers, of course, bear cones 
of the type familiar to us from the pines, the 
spruces and the silver firs. Incense cedar; 
Libocedrus decurvens, bears tiny cones consisting 
only of three bracts. The cypresses have small 
globular cones formed of stud-like scales, which 
are shaped to fit so closely that they suggest 
some kind of puzzle. The large cones of the 
monkey puzzle, some four to six inches across, 
have the appearance of enormously swollen | 
buds while they are green and developing, 
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though this likeness is lost when they ripen and 
turn brown. Indeed, some of the conifers 
actually bear soft fruits: for instance, the 
berries of juniper and the surprisingly edible 
fruits of the yew. 

In most cases when the cones are ripe they 
open in hot, dry weather, which has the effect 
of bending back the scales and allowing the 
seed to escape. This phenomenon is the basis 
of the commercial extraction of seed. The cones 
are heated in special kilns to make them open. 
In the winter of 1942-43 the crop of spruce 
cones collected in England was far beyond the 
capacity of the seed-extraction plant then used 
by the Forestry Commission. Hop-drying kilns 
provided a quite efficient substitute. 

But a number of cones, particularly those 
of some of the Californian pines, require very 
considerable heat to open them, and lacking 


SS 5 


UNOPENED CONES OF THE BISHOP PINE STILL ATTACHED TO THE TRUNK. ( 
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when they are quite young, and that cones 
from young trees normally produce perfectly 
good seed. Many of the pines and Japanese and 
hybrid larch may be expected to start cone- 
bearing when they are five to ten years old. It 
may even be possible to collect cones from the 
ground or by the use of short ladders, which, of 
course, greatly cheapens the operation. With 
larger trees where climbing is involved the opera- 
tion becomes much more expensive and difficult, 
especially since the cones are usually borne well 
out on the branches. 

The bumper spruce cone crop of 1942-43, 
occurring as it did when most able-bodied young 
men were in the Forces, posed problems of 
collection and storage, as well as those of 
extraction mentioned above. And yet the seed 
was sorely needed, for we were cut off from most 
of our normal foreign sources. The Kentish 


ha: ce 


one’s feet continually slip downward an 
outward. a 
Several spruces exude quantities of resin _ 
from the cones, which makes them distinctly 
unpleasant to collect. It is very easy to 
transfer the resin from the cones to one’s hands 
and then to one’s face. I have struggled in the 


‘top of an Oriental spruce with my eyelids so 


gummed that I could not close my eyes to keep 
out the dust and spruce needles which my 
movements dislodged. 

Now that cone collection from home-grown 
trees is becoming a regular practice, and with 
some species an important source of seed, other 
methods are being devised. For tall trees a rope 
and pulley hauling the climber among the outer © 
branches to put him nearer the cones, or 
army climbing nets pulled up the outside of the 
tree and then used as an aid to collection, have 


‘ 


ibs 


Right) DOWNWARD-SWEEPING BRANCHES ~ 


OF THE SERBIAN SPRUCE, WHICH MAKE IT HARD TO OBTAIN A FOOTHOLD WHEN ONE IS COLLECTING CONES 


these high temperatures they may remain 
closed for many years with the seed still viable 
inside them. This is particularly the case with 
the Bishop pine, Pinus muricata, on which 
unopened cones may sometimes be seen still 
attached to the larger branches or even to the 
trunk. This retention of cones also occurs to 
some extent on the much commoner Monterey 
pine, Pinus vadiata. Considerable damage was 
done during the war on one estate in the south 
of England by soldiers who found these old cones 
to be excellent firelighters, and who roughly 
hacked them off with hatchets and bill-hooks, 
finding them still very firmly attached. 

Cones of this kind, which are so slow to 
open, are easy to collect, because a few weeks’ 
delay will not mean loss of the seed. Great 
promptitude, however, is required to collect 
the silver firs successfully, for the cones fall to 
pieces, scattering the seed far and wide at the 
end of the summer, not long after they are ripe. 

The difficulties of cone collection vary, of 
course, with the size of the tree. It is therefore 
fortunate that many conifers start to bear cones 


collections, for whigh I was responsible, were 
partly stored in a cottage which was empty 
between two tenancies. The small rooms knee 
deep in cones looked most peculiar. 

Several of the people who went up trees to 
pick cones would certainly have been much 
safer on the ground; but it took nerve and 
balance to reach out and pick the cones, and few 
of them proved really effective collectors. The 
most enterprising was a member of the Women’s 
Land Army who had never climbed a tree 
before, but thought it would be fun to try. 


Within a week or so she was picking cones and _ 


dropping them down with a speed and accuracy 
which left her male companions far behind. 
Many of the rarer conifers fruited well that 
year, and special visits were made to numerous 
conifer collections. Here one met a number 
of difficult problems. Some trees had so many 
branches radiating from each whorl on the stem 
that it was very difficult indeed to force a way 
upwards. Trees like Serbian spruce, Picea 
omovika, with downward-sloping branches, 
made it very hard to maintain a foothold, since 


both been tried with some success. For smaller 
trees, vehicle-mounted turn-table ladders have 
proved a useful aid. Recent adaptation of the 
soil-scoop on the front of a tractor into a plat- 
form on which research workers can be lifted 
into the tops of fruit trees suggests that this 
idea may also provide an additional means of 
collection from smaller trees. 

In tree breeding work, where only a few 
cones may be needed from some specially 
selected tree, the use of a shot gun loaded with 
L.G..shot is perfectly feasible. It is hardly 
possible to detach the cones individually, but a 
good shot can sever a small branch and bring 
it down, cones and all. 

Whether we regard cones as objects of 
beauty or sources of seed, whether we use them 
for lighting our fire or decorating the empty 
fire-places during the summer, we can be assured 
of interest and pleasure if we have access to a 
conifer collection, where we can observe their 
development, appreciate their beauty and 
possibly in the end make practical use of them, 

Illustrations: M. Nimmo. 
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THE MANDARIN DUCK IN BRITAIN 


galericulata) in Peter Scott’s and Hugh 
Boyd's Wildfowl of the British Isles, recently 
published by Country Lire, calls attention to 
the status of this beautiful little duck in Britain. 
Hitherto the only authoritative accounts of it in 
the British Isles were to be found in Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon’s The Charm of Birds (1927), 
Seton Gordon’s Edward Grey and his Birds 
(1937) and Christopher Savage’s fine monograph 
The Mandarin Duck (1952). In fact, the man- 
darin has been established for some considerable 
time as a feral resident and breeding species in 
at least three separate localities in England: on 
the Duke of Bedford’s estate at Woburn Abbey 
in Bedfordshire; at Virginia Water in 
Berkshire; and in Surrey. In addi- 
tion, it has occurred sporadically 
elsewhere throughout the country. 
The mandarin duck is a native 
of China and Japan; some of the 
earliest references to it are found in 


if NHE inclusion of the mandarin duck (Aix 


B.c.), it is found extensively in 
Chinese. art from the Sung Dynasty 
(960-1280 a.p.) onwards and it has 
for long been regarded in the Far 
East, from its behaviour, as a 
model and symbol to mankind of 
connubial bliss, fidelity, affection 
and kindness. The first reference to 
it in Europe occurs in about 1600, 
although it was not introduced into 
this country until 1745, when it was 
to be found in the-collection of Sir 
Matthew Decker, Bt., at Richmond. 
In 1830 a pair were purchased by the 
London Zoo, and they bred there for 
the first time in England four years 
later. At the beginning of the present 
century the eleventh Duke of Bed- 
ford introduced some mandarin to 
his collection at Woburn, where 
they have flourished ever since. The 
Surrey and Virginia Water colonies 
were not started until about the end 
of the 1920s, but these localities are 
now firmly established as regular 
breeding grounds. Various other 
waterfowl collections have been the 
source of free-flying mandarin in 
England; the most notable are those 
of Viscount Grey of Fallodon, from 
the end of the first World War to 
1932, of Lieutenant-Colonel Meade 
Waldo in Kent from 1910 to 1935, 
and of Mr. Alfred Ezra in Surrey. 
There is, however, no evidence 
that mandarin have ever freely 
penetrated farther from their native 
haunts than India, and all specimens 
seen in Europe have been almost 
certainly imported. It is this factor, , 
more than any other, which has pro- 
duced a reluctance to recognise the 
mandarin as an Officially established 
British bird. Although, as I have 
mentioned, Sir Matthew Decker 
probably had the first mandarin to 
be imported into England in his 
collection at Richmond in 1745, 
and he was followed nearly a 
hundred years later by the London Zoo, it 
was the introduction of mandarin by the 
Duke of Bedford to his collection of waterfowl 
in about 1900 that really began the establish- 
ment of the bird in England. By the outbreak 
of the first World War the mandarin at Woburn 
numbered over three hundred, but because 
of the difficulty of feeding them in war- 
time their numbers shrank by half, and they 
have remained more or less constant ever since. 
The success of the ducks at Woburn is due 
almost entirely to the ideal surroundings: 
mandarin build their nests in cavities or holes 
in trees, and the many old trees in the park are 
most suitable for this purpose; there are plenty 
of small ponds and streams, many encircled by 
rhododendron bushes, which offer the birds 
excellent resting-places; the woods, too, are 


By CHRISTOPHER LEVER 


prolific in oak, chestnut and beech-trees, which 
provide the acorns, chestnuts and beech-mast 
that form the mandarin’s staple diet in England. 
But although the local conditions are so good, 
there unfortunately seems little chance that the 
birds will spread from Woburn, as the sur- 
rounding countryside is not well suited to their 
habits. 

In the years immediately preceding the 
first World War, Sir Richard Graham, Bt., of 
Netherby in Cumberland, on the Border Esk, 
obtained some mandarin from an East Anglian 
duck-farm (whither they had been imported 
direct from the market at Canton) where the 
birds were artificially reared. They bred at 


source as had Sir Richard Graham and Lord 
Grey; they bred in the following year and have 
done well ever since, spreading extensively 
outside the sanctuary and eventually forming a 
separate colony, which has proved most success- 
ful, and from which, in winter, mandarin 
migrate south-west through Surrey as far as the 
Hampshire border. 

The mandarin at Virginia Water, which 
now form one of the two largest colonies in the 
country, are undoubtedly descendants from 


Mr. Ezra’s original stock that found their way 
to Berkshire up the Bourne, a small stream 
which flows from Viriginia Water to the Thames. 
By the early or middle 1930s they were well 


1.—A MANDARIN DRAKE. This native of China and Japan was introduced into this country in 1745. 
It now breeds as a wild bird in at least three separate localities, and its numbers probably fall little short 


of a thousand 


Netherby for a number of years, but did not 
spread into Scotland and elsewhere, as had been 
hoped, and by about 1920 the colony was 
extinct. 

In 1918 Viscount Grey of Fallodon added 
some mandarin from East Anglia to his bird 
sanctuary in Northumberland, where he already 
had a large and famous collection of water- 
fowl. They thrived and spread widely in the 
surrounding countryside, and it was believed 
that they would eventually become firmly 
established. Unfortunately, after Lord Grey’s 
death in 1933, the sanctuary and collection 
lasted only a short time, and the mandarin soon 
disappeared. 

The next collection of waterfowl to contain 
mandarin was that of Mr. Alfred Ezra in Surrey. 
In 1928 he obtained some birds from the same 


established, and they have increased steadily 
ever since. In addition, they have spread 
throughout Windsor Great Park and Windsor 
Forest, where they have found a perfect habitat: 
oak, chestnut and beech trees abound, and there 
are any number of small ponds and streams, 
which mandarin love so well; there is a wealth 
of rhododendron undergrowth to provide the 
necessary shelter and seclusion, and nesting-sites 
are in profusion; vermin that prey on birds and 
their nests, such as foxes and grey squirrels, are 
kept to a minimum by the park gamekeepers, 
and almost the only enemies the mandarin have 
to fear are the poachers who shoot them as they 
flight to and from the park; many, alas, are 
killed each year in this way. In Windsor Park 
they frequent Great Meadow Pond, Johnson’s 
Pond and Obelisk Pond among others, and since 
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he war they have been seen at Bagshot Park, 
junninghill Park, Ascot Place and Inglemere 
jear Ascot. The Virginia Water birds, as 
lescendants of Mr. Ezra’s collection, have 
cormed probably the most successful and 
/sertainly the most truly wild colony of mandarin 
/n England, and it is to them that we must look 
| or the expansion of the species in this country. 
| In 1935 Mr. Ronald and Mr. Noel Stevens 
jidded some mandarin to their collection of 
|waterfowl at Walcot Hall in Shropshire: these 
| lid well and spread into Wales and Lancashire, 
and at the moment they form asmall but fairly 
stable community. At about the same time 
Liewtenant-Colonel Meade Waldo attempted to 
| develop a colony at Chiddingstone in Kent, but, 
jalthough the birds bred freely for a number of 
years, for some reason no colony materialised. 
| Mandarin have occurred sporadically in Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex, although the origin of these 
specimens remains somewhat in doubt. They 
have also frequently been introduced to St. 
James’s ‘Park in London, but without success: 
most probably the noises and smells frightened 
them away, for they are extremely shy and 
|secretive birds, and certainly the surroundings 
jare not very suitable. The stock of free-flying 
}mandarin of the Wildfowl Trust at the New 
| Grounds, Shmbridge, in Gloucestershire, may 
well increase, and could easily form the basis of 
/a new colony in the West Country; and the 
recently opened Peakirk Waterfowl Gardens 
_mear Peterborough on the borders of Northamp- 
tonshire and Lincolnshire, a new undertaking of 
ithe Wildfowl Trust, could similarly start a 
| colony in the east of England. 
An interesting point now presents itself: 
why has the only other representative of the 
/genus, the Carolina, summer or wood duck, 
although given much the same chances as the 
(mandarin, failed to establish itself in Britain? 
| Superficially, the two species are much alike, in 
| both appearance and behaviour. They are both 
_rather smaller than the wigeon and have a 
shorter wing-span and a longer tail. The 
resemblance in plumage between the mandarin 
duck and the Carolina duck makes positive 
dentification in the field difficult. The mandarin 
drake, however, is unique, with his purple-green 
crested head (galeviculata means literally 
“wearing a little wig or cap’’), broad white 
eye-stripe which extends from the lores back 
_ along the sides of the head through the crest, 
chestnut ruff, glossy purple breast with four 
|| alternate black and white vertical stripes on 
| either side, buff flanks, white under-parts, 
greenish-brown back and magnificent golden- 
orange “‘fan’’ or “‘sail’’ composed of enormously 
enlarged and expanded secondary wing feathers 
on each side. In eclipse plumage the mandarin 
drake closely resembles his duck, having a 
| greyish-tufted head with conspicuous white 
horizontal eye-stripe, olive-brown back and 
lovely lilac speckled under-parts. The Carolina 
drake is, in the opinion of some, almost as 
beautiful a bird as the mandarin, and he too has 
'the crested head and elongated tail-coverts 
which are characteristic ofthe genus. Both 
species are extremely shy and both favour the 
same kind of habitat. 

The mandarin is a native of China and 
Japan, whereas the Carolina is indigenous to 
North America. Although the Carolina adult is 
a heavier and stronger-looking bird than the 
mandarin, the young of the mandarin are better 
able to survive in Britain, being more self-reliant 
and cleverer than Carolina ducklings in finding 
feeding-places, and also braver in driving 
invaders away; in addition, they are hardier 
and mature more quickly, thus escaping earlier 
from ground predators. Finally, mandarin are 
more alert, intelligent, high-spirited and enter- 
prising than Carolina ducks, and indeed in many 
ways are the most highly developed of the 
ducks. 

The future of the mandarin in China is very 
‘doubtful, and at the moment it is rapidly 
becoming extinct, owing almost entirely to the 
disastrous deforestation of its two main breeding- 
grounds, the Tung Ling Forest (formerly part 

of the Imperial Hunting Grounds) and the 
_ Kirin Forest. The deforestation has been carried 
out by the Chinese Republic following the policy 
of the Soviet Union in making Manchuria 
economically and agriculturally self-supporting, 
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with heavy industrial areas and collective farms. 
Predatory animals of the cat tribe are also 
numerous, and hawks, too, take heavy toll of 
the mandarin population. On the credit side is 
the fact that the Chinese do not willingly kill 
mandarin, as for 2,500 years they have looked 
upon the little ducks with respect and admira- 
tion as a real symbol of love, conjugal fidelity 
and true happiness. The Chinese are not great 
flesh eaters in any case, and the mandarin is a 
rather dirty eater in the East, consuming fish- 
spawn, water-snails, worms, frogs and occasion- 
ally small mice and voles, in addition to the 
nuts, water-weed (Polygonum amphibium) and 


2.—A CAROLINA DRAKE, A NATIVE OF NORTH AMERICA. Though it is closely related to 
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among British wild-fowl, and for this reason 
alone we should be glad to have them. Unfortu- 
nately, breeding-grounds in Britain are rather 
limited, as coniferous forests are quite unsuit- 
able, and only certain deciduous trees are 
favoured; but unless mandarin are able to 
re-establish themselves in China, it may well be 
that in the years to come this country will be 
their only home. This lays a heavy responsibility 
upon us to assure the firm establishment of the 
species in Britain. Provided that mandarin 


continue to have access to suitable breeding- 
grounds and are not slaughtered indiscrimi- 
nately, there is every possibility that they will 


the mandarin and has been given much the same chances, it has failed to establish itself in Britain 


gleanings from the stubble-field which it prefers 
in England. It may be, therefore, that the 
outlook in China is not as gloomy as it would 
at first appear; the Carolina duck, now flourish- 
ing in America but only recently almost 
exterminated because of deforestation, especi- 
ally in the eastern and mid-western States, has 
successfully adapted its nesting habits to the 
problems presented by man, and now nests in 
hollow gate-posts and similar artificial sites. 
The future of the mandarin in this country is 
largely up to us; climatically, the British Isles 
are probably ideal for mandarin, as they find 
here approximately the same mean annual 
temperature as in China, and without the need 
for extensive migration; as representatives of 
the perching ducks they fill an ecological blank 


succeed. If they cannot find suitable breeding- 
sites they will not nest at all. Lack of such sites 
was the cause of the near-extinction of the 
Carolina in America, and is the main cause of the 
mandarin’s decline in China. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately the 
present population of mandarin in Britain, as 
no Official census has been taken. The figure is 
probably in the region of between 800 and 1,000 
birds, and at the moment it is on the increase. 
Quite apart from the various scientific argu- 
ments put forward in favour of its establishment 
in Britain, we should feel privileged to welcome to 
this country what is probably the most charm- 
ing, beautiful and attractive duck in the world. 

Illustrations: 1, Falcon Studios; 2, The 
Wildfowl Trust. 
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BROOM-MAKER OF THE WOODLANDS 


HE village of Tadley on the Hampshire- 

Berkshire border has for many centuries 

been well known for its woodland crafts- 
men. At one time there were a large number of 
craftsmen—rake-makers, scythe-snead-makers, 
basket-makers, turners and many others—all 
depending on local timber to make a variety of 
products for farm and household use. Perhaps 
the best known of all these Tadley woodworkers 
was the broom squire, a craftsman who drew on 
the profuse birch growth of the Kennet Valley 
and the adjacent heathland to produce the 
famous Tadley besoms or birch brooms. 

To-day, in an area once famous for its wood- 
land craftsmen, only a few still remain at work. 
Basket-makers, scythe-snead-makers, rake- 
makers and others have almost completely dis- 
appeared, while only two people are still engaged 
on broom-making as a full-time occupation. 
Even six years ago there were at least ten besom- 
makers in the village, but the existence of the 
atomic weapons centre at near-by Aldermaston, 
with the opportunities it provides for secure and 
remunerative work, has robbed the village of 
many of its traditional craftsmen. 

Hampshire besoms are invariably made of 
birch twigs bound together by wire or withies, 
but in other districts, such as Wales and the 
North of England, heather is generally used. The 
besom itself is of considerable antiquity and has 
been known in England at least since Saxon 
times. Few records of the craft in Hampshire 
have survived, but it seems probable that besom- 
making has been carried on in the small villages 
of Tadley and Baughurst at least since medieval 
times. It is known that one workshop in Tadley 
has been in existence since the mid-16th century 
and it is still flourishing ; the craft has been passed 
down from father to son over the centuries. Here 
in a low long building a broom squire may still be 
seen at work, using exactly the same techniques 
and the few simple tools that his ancestor used 
four hundred years ago. 

I recently visited this craftsman. The 
workshop itself was completely dominated by 
huge orderly stacks of maturing birch, carefully 
built up and thatched, so that winter snow and 
rain would not damage the selected brushwood. 
Here and there were lower stacks, where roughly 
hewn hazel, ash and lime handles were stored 
ready for use. Other handles, their bark re- 
moved and ends pointed, leaned in orderly piles 
against incredibly old apple trees. One seemed 
to be walking through endless corridors with 
walls of reddish-black birch almost obscuring 


JAWS OF THE BENCH. 


BINDING THE HEAD WITH WIRE, WHICH PASSES THROUGH THE CLAMPING 
(Right) TRIMMING THE BASE OF THE BROOM HEAD 


. 


By J. GERAINT JENKINS 


BONS : wid 


A BROOM-MAKER OF TADLEY, HAMPSHIRE, 


the mid-day sun. Underfoot a carpet of 
snapping, crackling birch twigs warned the 
squire of our approach, for, compared with the 
yard of many other woodworkers, that of the 
besom-maker seems uncannily quiet and peace- 
ful. He uses but a few simple tools—nothing 
more than a pair of pliers, a billhook and a short- 
handled axe—for he depends much more on long 
practice and a strong pair of arms to make 
brooms, which this particular craftsman can 
produce at the rate of twelve dozen a day. 

The besom-maker generally buys standing 
birch by the acre. Although countless genera- 
tions of craftsmen have drawn on the timber of 
the sandy heathlands, the rapid-growing hardy 
birch trees are as profuse as ever. The material 
for besom-making is selected from the crown of 
the tree, a tree that must be at least seven years 
old with a thick rounded crown. After being 


poe 


WITH A SHORT-HANDLED AXE 


STARTING WORK ON A BESOM. 
He is arranging the longer strands of birch in the centre of the head surrounded by the 
smaller pieces. (Right) MEASURING THE HEAD FOR A 12-INCH BROOM. The craftsman 


uses his hands as a measure 


selected and cut, the birch is tied into large 
bundles and delivered to the besom-maker’s 
yard. Here it is carefully stacked or piled and 
allowed to mature and season for several months, 
The piles must be built up in a special way, for 
they must be open enough to allow the winds to 
penetrate and thus assist the seasoning process, 
yet they must be built in such a way that rain 
and melting snow do not penetrate into the 
heart of the stack and cause rot. 

The bundles of brushwood, which the crafts- 
man knows as brish, are carefully built up 
into piles, which must be perfectly level and 
square so that they do not collapse with a high 
wind. The bundles are built up in layers laid 
alternately lengthways and crossways, each 
bundle head to tail with the next. When the 
squared pile is some 14 feet high it is thatched 
with other bundles of brush; their heads point 
downwards at a sharp pitch so that rain is easily 
carried away and does not penetrate the stack. 
The brushwood is kept in these large stacks for 
many months, until each twig is hard, yet pliant 
and tough, and ready for the making of besoms. 

In addition to birch the craftsman also re- 
quires a large number of handles. A great variety 
of woods may be used for handle-making, al- 
though custom has dictated that the best broom 
handles are made from hazel, ash or lime rods. 
After these have been selected, cut and stored in 
thatched piles for many months, they are placed 
in a home-made upright vice, and the bark 
is removed with a straight double-handled draw 
knife. They are then smoothed with a small 
semi-circular-bladed round shave, their ends are 
pointed with an axe and they are carefully 
piled in close proximity to the workshop, ready 
for use when required. Since broom handles 
need not be perfectly straight, the craftsman is 
often able to buy wood considered not good 
enough for other woodworkers. 

The only other raw material that the broom 
squire requires is something with which to tie 
the besom heads together. Once again the tying 
material is varied, although at the present time 
galvanised wire is in general use. In the past, 
however, a great variety of local wood was 
adapted for making bonds, the most popular in 
this area being willow twigs, as willow is particu- 
larly abundant in the damp Kennet Valley. In 
addition to willow, strips of ash, thin pieces of 
oak cleft with a wooden bond-splitter, lime bark, 
chestnut strips and bramble were all widely 
used. Later these were replaced by bonds of 
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THE CARLTON 
Adjustable Radiant Fire 45/- 
; plus 19/6 tax 


Elegance is itself a comforting thing. Visual harmony; 


THE SAVOY symmetry; clean, clear design; all these offer a restful gentleness. 
Fixed Radiant Fire Al/6 : : : ; : 
mio ileter For if there is no discord in the eye there is less 


chance of discord in the mind. 


So a fire must be something more than just a thing that warms 


THE GROSVENOR you. It must please you too. It must harmonise with 


Radiant Wall Fire 47/6 


plus 20/7d. tax the smooth, warm comfort of your room and bring comfort to 


your senses and your sensibilities. 
A SUNNY HEAT fire warms your heart even when it’s switched off, 


THE DOLPHIN 
Bathroom Fire 52/6 
plus 22/9d. tax 


THE CONNAUGHT r , 
Aavictace eateelO Sunny Heat 
pee es ELECTRIC FIRES 


Manufactured by FORMO LIMITED - BROMLEY + KENT One of the Graham Farish Group 


COUNTRY 


nported cane, but, with the outbreak of war in 
939 and the consequent short supply of cane, 
raftsmen either reverted to traditional wooden 
onds, or more often used galvanised wire to 
ecure the besom heads. 

The first stage in the manufacture of a 
| esom, consists of opening up one of the piles of 
/easoning timber. The bundles are trimmed with 
|short-bladed billhook and then sorted by hand; 
\his task is often performed by the village women 
jnd children. Sitting on an old box in the open 
ir, the craftsman’s wife, sometimes armed with 
}, narrow-bladed stripping billhook, cuts away 
ll pieces that are too small and brittle for 
esoms. The rejected material will be later tied 
ato bundles and sold as firewood. The brush is 
‘orted into two distinct groups: the first con- 
_ains the longer rougher material for the core of 
\he broom; the second contains the smoother, 
jhorter strands of birch for the outside of the 
iead. The sorted twigs are again tied into 
}yundles and stacked outside the workshop door, 
ull ready. for the broom squire to carry into the 
vorkshop as he requires them. 

The craftsman himself rarely does any sort- 
ng, for this is unskilled work which can be 
trusted to women and children. He is clad in 
\\ leather apron, smooth and shiny after years of 
onstant use, and works in a low-ceilinged work- 
shop that seems to be full of finished besoms, 
reaps of besom heads, coils of wire and heaps of 
‘mused and rejected birch. In a small space 
within these mountains of birch the craftsman, 
sitting astride his home-made broom _ horse, 
works at an amazingly rapid pace. The squire sits 
astride his’ roughly-made three-legged broom 
aorse, the galvanised wire from the coil on the 
joor beside him being guided towards the jaws of 
the horse by asmall staple at the front. The wire 
basses through this and then through the clamp- 
ing jaws of the bench; it is locked or released at 
the craftsman’s will by the pressure of both feet on 
the treadle. 

The craftsman picks up a small handful of 
the longer, rougher birch twigs from the bundle, 
on his left-hand side. He arranges the twigs, 


FITTING THE HANDLE TO THE HEAD. 
A nail or wooden peg is driven between the 
two wire bonds 


rolling them up and down on his apron. He 
then picks up a bundle of shorter, smoother twigs 
and arranges them round his first handful. 
Besoms are known by their size in inches, and 
each size is measured around the circumference 
of the head. No rulers or callipers are used for 
this, but the craftsman knows that, where his 
thumbs and fingers just touch as he places them 
around the base of the broom, he has a 12-inch 
broom. Where his fingers and thumbs overlap 
shghtly, then he knows that he has made the 
smaller 10-inch broom. When he is satisfied 
with the size and shape of the besom, he inserts 
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the end of the wire into the birch, some four 
inches below the base. He rolls the besom 
towards him, twisting the wire round the base. 

Pressing forwards with both feet he locks 
the wire in the jaws of the horse; he leans back, 
pulling on the wire so that the birch twigs are 
rigidly held together. He then cuts the wire, 
twists it and taps it down with his pliers. The 
process is repeated with another length of wire 
twisted around the broom-head some three inches 
below the first bond. When the birch has been 
tied in this way, the besom-maker gets up from 
his bench and leans over to the high chopping- 
block beside him. This is nothing more than an 
old tree trunk some three feet high, where the 
butts of each broom head are chopped away with 
a short-handled axe. He then throws the finished 
head to the ever-growing pile at the other end 
of the workshop, and continues with the process 
of making heads until there is little room left. 

The next step is to fit the handles to the 
besom head. He inserts a handle into the base 
and with sharp blows against the low chopping 
block he drives it home into the head, making 
quite sure as he does so that it goes in squarely. 
A nail is then knocked into the handle between 
the two bonds in order to keep the head in 
place. Sometimes a hole is bored in the handle 
with a small spiral auger and a wooden peg 
inserted in place of the nail. 

After a large quantity of besoms have been 
made in this way they are stacked ready for sale 
to all parts of the world in bundles of twelve. 

Despite its simplicity and great antiquity, 
the birch besom is still unequalled for such pur- 
poses as sweeping lawns, parks and playing 
fields. In addition to its well-known gardening 
and domestic uses, however, besom heads, 
known as swales, are still widely used in the 
modern steel industry to sweep away impurities 
from newly made steel plate. In vinegar brew- 
ing, too, the bottoms of the vats are lined with 
swales to a depth of some three feet in order to 
create acetic acid and to filter the malt liquor. 

Iilustvations: University of Reading, 
Museum of English Rural Life. 


‘PENSHURST’ 


Coal gets scarcer and dearer, yet valuable warmth is allowed 
to leak away continuously from every home—your own 
included. Unless this endless loss is drastically reduced, 
adequate heating can never be maintained in Winter. 

Half or more, indeed, of all this wasted heat disappears 
unused through draughty doors and windows and an 
unprotected roof-space. While two such major sources of 
escape remain, economic heating can never be enjoyed— 
unless you invest in HERMESEAL. 

Efficient draught exclusion will halve the loss of heat 
through ill-fitting doors and windows and banish draughts 
for ever. Effective roof insulation will save three-quarters 
of the warmth now escaping through your roof. 

HERMESEAL, guaranteed for ten years, represents but a 
modest weekly outlay many times returned in more efficient 
heating. Invest in HERMESEAL today—and reap your first 
dividend this coming Winter. 


Our fully-illustrated 
32-page catalogue 
will be sent to you on 
application to Parker- 
Knoll Limited, The 
Courtyard, Frogmoor, 
High Wycombe, Bucks. 


Reserved for Father.... 


Politicians may lose their seats, but not 

Father. | His precious Parker-Knoll is 
sacred. When he comes home in the 
evening, there is no doubt at all about 
which candidate gets in! 


PARKER-KNOLL 


have comfort taped—look for the name-tape along the frame 


efficient draught exclusion and 
roof insulation — an expert service by 


HERMESEAL 


for warmer homes 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 


Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: GROswenor 4324 (5 lines) and branches. 


Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON - W.1 


Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 


43 Temple Street, Birmingham; and High Wycombe. 
CVS-287 
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1 CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


PENALTIES GALORE 


NCE you start browsing through the 
records of the 1957 world championship 
match you will find it hard to switch 
at the light. I find it equally hard to pass on 
> a different topic. 
|| There is such a wealth of instructive 
taterial here for the average player, but this 
uses another question: would an average 
layer sink to such depths? Consider board 
|16, for example: 
a &AI9632 


HOS 
Pov 
and 
Doe 


: 
} 
| 
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| Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

The American North-South pair had a 
lear run. ‘North opened One Spade after two 
asses, South bid Three Spades and North 
four Spades; all passed, and Italy scored 300. 
n North’s place, would you expect your team 
© gain 500 net on the deal? Bidding, Room 2 
Italy North-South): 


South West North East 
No bid No bid 1 Spade Double 
3 Spades 4 Hearts 4 Spades No bid 
No bid Double No bid No bid 
No bid ee 


| Suppose that, as North in Room 1, you 
ipply that simple method of valuation, the 
Losing Trick Count. You see eight losers, one 
more than the normal maximum, but you have 
three Aces, and there is no need to bid again; 
nad South not passed, any suit response would 
tompel you to rebid your flimsy Spades as the 
lesser evil. In practice, you get raised to Three 
Spades. Even in American bridge this is non- 
forcing after responder has passed, so how can 
you dream of going on? Partner is marked 
with eight losers; you, too, have eight, and 16 
subtracted from the constant of 18 gives a 
normal expectancy of Two-odd! 

| This was bad enough; but how does one 
describe the Italian North’s performance in 
Room 2? Here South’s jump to Three Spades, 
over a double on his right, is treated all the 
world over as a deliberate overbid, designed to 
cramp the opponent’s style. On this basis, 
North’s expectations on the L.T.C. dwindle to 
One-odd. Yet he gaily goes on to Four! 
Although lucky enough to find South with the 
full value for his double raise, he concedes 
800 points. 

There is often a quirk in the play at dup- 
licate, and North was actually relieved to go 
three down. Had the Ace of Hearts been with 
East, Four Spades doubled would cost only 
900—but then Four Hearts would have failed, 
for a turnover of 600 points. As it was, with 
Four Hearts a make (620), one of the worst 
calls of the match cost merely an extra 180— 
thanks to a minor miracle. North could see 
three sure tricks in his own hand, with a hope 
of at least one in his partner’s; did it not look 
as though Four Hearts would go down? What, 
then, was the sense in courting a big penalty? 

For once in this match the U.S.A. exacted 
the full toll. And here is a case where simple 
valuation was again overlooked by the opener: 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 
Italy reached the par contract of Five 


— 


Clubs, with North as declarer; 12 tricks were 
made, West having played low on a Diamond 
lead from dummy. Bidding, Room 2 (U.S.A. 
North-South) : 


South West — -‘North East 
1 Club 1 Spade 3 Clubs No bid 

3 Diamonds No bid 3 No-Trumps_ No bid 
No bid No bid 


The Americans treat a double raise as non- 
forcing when the suit is a minor. South was 
not fishing for a slam, but for Three No-Trumps, 
and he passed complacently when his Diamond 
call had the desired effect. A Spade lead auto- 
matically held North to eight tricks for a swing 
of 470 to Italy. 

Note the following points: (a) North has 
shown distributional support for Clubs, but 
limited honour strength; (b) West made a vul- 
nerable overcall; (c) North would have bid 
No-Trumps at once with a double guard in 
Spades. So what hope was there of running off 
nine tricks in No-Trumps? Now let us apply 
the L.T.C. North shows eight losers, South has 
five, and 13 subtracted from 18 gives Five 
(Clubs) as the answer. 

As in the first example, both sides came 
into their own on the exhibit below: 

\ @AJ10964 
Ni 10° 8:73 
Nak 6:3 
‘ eA 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

The contenders for the world title felt 
they could dispense with an ancient doctrine: 
when it becomes clear that you are out of your 
depth, the thing to do is to pass before someone’s 
finger tightens on the trigger. In Room 1 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1445, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, October 23, 1957 


Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 12; 


( | [SRR eee. 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 
TAA LESS TCs colsetasdalaia nies sue sa Ewia'sls moislseye ouacston telprelantelei 


SOLUTION TO No. 1444. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of October 10, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Mumbo-jumbo; 6, Doff; 9, Right of way; 
10, Stir; 12, Later; 13, Ladysmith; 14, Rover; 16, Cavern; 
20, Parish; 21, Canto; 25, Right bank; 26, Whoop; 27, Ions; 
28, Filibuster; 29, Gash; 30, Seven Dials. DOWN.—1, Morels; 
2, Mighty; 3, Otter; 4, Unfolded; 5, Braids; 7, Outlines; 8, Fore- 
hand; 11, Ushant; 15, Onsets; 17, Sporting; 18, Brigands; 
19, Mark time; 22, Sabine; 23, Contra; 24, Sparks; 26, Wound. 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


South and North (Italy) bid thus: One Diamond 
—One Spade; One No-Trump—tThree Spades; 
Three No-Trumps—Four Spades. East doubled, 
and North made five tricks—900 to the U.S.A. 

The lesson is brought out still more for- 
cibly in Room 2, where the American South 
preferred not to open. His side bid thus: One 
Spade (after two passes)—Two No-Trumps; 
Three Spades—Three No-Trumps; Four Spades. 
East doubled as before, but this time North 
came to six tricks—700 to Italy. As in the 
first example, an American declarer was pleas- 
antly surprised to find his team gaining on the 
board. 

This second sequence exposes a glaring 
flaw in the American style. North opens in the 
suspect third-in-hand position, and his Spade 
rebid sounds like a sign-off; surely, you may 
think, South can trust his partner and let it go 
at that? But no; an absurd situation has 
developed. Unless North chooses to pass Over 
Two No-Trumps on a most unsuitable hand, the 
deal must be played in game, for Three Spades 
is a force on the system; however much South 
may suspect a sub-minimum opening, he is 
compelled to bid on. 

But now comes the main point. South 
passed as dealer and has no support at all for 
Spades; surely, then, it must be more sensible 
for North to resign himself to a small loss in 
Three No-Trumps undoubled than to court dis- 
aster with an obstinate return to Spades. No 
one can blame North for preferrmg a Spade 
contract, but he might at least wait and see 
whether Three No Trumps gets doubled. Then 
again if a double is forthcoming this is a pretty 
sure sign that Spades are stacked on his left. 
Furthermore, as I said, there is often a quirk 
in these hands. , 

Let us suppose that North passes over 
Three No-Trumps. Let East double, if you 
like, in the hope of inducing a Spade lead. 
This being an impossibility, West makes the 
natural lead of a Diamond. You can work out 
the turnover. Can South fail to make at least 
nine tricks as the cards lie? 


ACROSS 
Not an East Coast drinking vessel (7) 
5. Where to collar the ammunition (7) 
9. Give the Philistine some vegetable, then! (9) 
““This be the you grave for me”’ 
—R. L. Stevenson (5) 
11. It is among the forgotten chaps in the river (5) 


“And underfoot with thousand gems” 
—Bnidges (9) 
14. Are they very hot on the kitchen-garden 
track? (7, 7) 


17. City as'weighed by Ruskin? (6, 2, 6) 

21. Way back behind (2, 3, 4) 

23. The game on Blackheath, perhaps: is it fast, 
as wel ? (5) 

24. Direction given by a Prime Minister (5) 

25. Neat Dover must have been (9) 

26. Not a welcome spot to stay on (7) 

27. Usually it is the chancel (4, 3) 


DOWN 
An artist to get in with, though not one to 
carry any weight (6) 
2. Southey’s epithet for the school of Byron (7) 
3. Solution to the problem of making transfers 
from one stable to another? (9) 
4. Are such people selective about whom they 
worry? (11) 
5. Hivite not necessarily biblical (3) 
6. What did the instrument give? 50, apparently 
5) 
UB a for a vegetarian epoch (7) 
8. It’s a tree (anagr.) (8) 
13. Flippancy ever at heart (11) 
15. All these biographies for one cat? (4, 5) 
16. Posted in accordance with the name below the 
document (8) 
18. Not acity of South America slightly altered in 
Canada (7) 
19. “O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay! 


pubic d in his joy” 
; —Lewis Carroll (7) 
20. Need me to be put right? (6) 
22. Something towards a breakfast beside the 
Thames (5) 
25. Get out of this if you can (3) 


The winner of Crossword No. 1443 is 


The Rev. C. J. Ellingham, 
Chettle Rectory, 
Blandford, 
Dorset. 
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Thones no use 
TASTE IT! 
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Whenever it is the time and place for a truly 
satisfying whisky, the discriminating man ~ 
always tries to obtain Mackinlay’s. He knows 
it is certainly the finest—and one of Scotland’s 
oldest proprietary brands. 


NLAY’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY Estd. 1820 


iN 


AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
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wore my 
waterproof 


watch today 


When it’s raining cats and dogs, 
you'll be glad you have a waterproof 
Rolex Oyster on your wrist. On more 
gentle occasions at businessand athome 
you'll feel correct with a slim, elegant 
Rolex dress watch on your wrist. If 
you are unable to call to see the largest 
selection of Rolex watches, may we — 
send you our catalogue and details of 
our personal service, which includes free _ 
insurance and a two year guarantee 
‘against everything, including accidental — 
damage. 


ROLEX SUBMARINER 


Stainless steel waterproof case, 25-jewel “rotor” _ 
self-winding movement. Extra luminous dial and 
hands. The revolving bezel aets as a-constant 
reminder of a set time. £66. 10s. Od. Other 


Oyster watches from £25. 
Charles Packer 


76 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


REGent 1070 


ESTABLISHED 1787 


Indoors... 
or Out - of - doors 


Planned to provide a really comfortable 
sitting position from which the control of 
movement is easily exercised, Carter’s 
self-propelling chairs are equally suit- 
able for hospital or home. 


SELF-PROPELLING CHAIR 


65, Wigmore St., London, W.1. Asicforl Catalaquel4e 
Phone: Welbeck 0071 
Makers of fine Invalid Furniture for 


over 100 years. 
Send for catalogue of any of the models below. 


B® & &R Me 


A “MUST” FOR 
THE GARDEN MODEL 


A really accurate method of dis- 
tributing fertiliser, seed, etc, The 
largest of lawns can be covered 
completely in a very short space of 
time and what is more important— 
no part of the lawn is missed—The 
hopper holds 14 Ibs. of material and 
distributes over a width of 18 ins. 


A fully illustrated leaflet 
is available from the £4 19 6 
manufacturers. e e 


Also available 


PARK MODEL £35.15 
(36" WIDTH DISTRIBUTOR) 


By 
Appointment 
Invalid 
Furniture 
Manufac- 
turers to the 
late King 
George VI. 


EVERY GARDENER» 


NO WASTE + NO MISSES 
+ ACCURATE DISTRIBUTION 


= PERFECT RESULTS 4/ 


jealadésiple 
Quilllot 


FERTILISER & SEED 
DISTRIBUTOR 


ELMbridge 1973. 


Manufactured by G. L. Wallis & Son, Lenelby Rd., Tolworth, Surrey. 
Northern Distributors: 


Ridings Manufacturing Co. Ltd., California Works, Gomersal, nr. Leeds. Cleckheaton 1136. 


MORE 
| USED 


FARMING NOTES 


| "EAR by year we are using more 
) fertilisers on our farms. In the 
| twelve months ended last June 
| the total was slightly higher than in 
| the previous year and considerably 
higher than in 1954-55. Measured in 
| terms of “plant nutrient weight,” the 


consumption of nitrogen and potash 


| each showed an increase of about 5 per 
cent.; phosphate consumption was 
4 per cent. less. I do not know why 
| we should be using slightly less phos- 
phate than before. It occurs to me 
that a possible reason may be that 
more of our grass land is now kept in 
rotation, leys of grass and clover 
alternating with grain crops, and 
farmers are finding that the leys fully 
grazed carry a full proportion of 
clover. They do not seem to need so 
much the aid of phosphatic dressings 
to stimulate the growth of clover. 


| This autumn the leys of more than one 


year’s standing seem to be extra full of 
clover and so far as my farm is con- 
cerned I certainly do not want to 
apply phosphates to bring on more 
clover in the later stages of the leys. 

. No doubt we are using more 
nitrogen because there are now in 
common use varieties of wheat and 


other grain which will stand up to 


bigger top dressings of nitrogen in the 
spring and give increased yields at 
economical cost with less risk than 
hitherto that the straw will go so soft 
that it is beaten down, the crop being 
laid flat. The increase in the use of 
potash is accounted for in part by the 
fuller recognition now that the chalk 
soils need a dressing of this fertiliser 
first and foremost if they are to be 
capable of growing heavy crops of 
grain. 


Aphides on Mangolds 


OW that virus yellows, the 

troublesome disease which has 
spoilt the yield of thousands of acres 
of sugar-beet this autumn, is so 
strongly established we need to take 
special measures to combat its further 
spread. If we let things run on as they 


are the sugar-beet crop will lose much 


of its profitability. Green aphides 
spread the disease in the young beet 
crops in late May and June. They live 
through the winter in clamps of 
mangolds, and it is particularly 
important that mangolds which are to 
be stored through the spring for 


_ feeding to ewes and other stock in 


April and May should be severely 
topped and the crowns and leaves 
discarded before the mangolds are put 
into clamp. Let me echo the advice 
which the National Agricultural Advis- 
ory Service is giving, telling farmers to 
top mangolds for April and May 
feeding as severely as they top the 
roots of beet for sending to the 
factory. Moreover, the late reserve of 
mangolds should be clamped separ- 
ately. We can give sugar-beet and 
mangolds a better chance by appropri- 
ate action now to prevent the aphides 
from surviving snugly through the 
winter. 


Grey Squirrels Increase 


N the past few weeks I have noticed 
many more grey squirrels about in 
open country away from woodland. 


No doubt they are foraging in the 


hedgerows. The grey squirrel has few 
virtues to commend it. It is a most 
troublesome and costly pest to the 
forester. The Forestry Commission 
gives a reward of 2s. each on tails 
sent to the county pests officers, and 
no doubt this bonus helped for a time 
to keep down the numbers of grey 
squirrels, But enough have survived 
the initial drive to multiply noticeably 
now. I see that the Wiltshire pests 
officer reports that during August and 
September 2,500 tails were received 
for the 2s. bonus and parcels are still 


FERTILISERS | 
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coming in daily. The scheme at this 
rate must be costly and if the bonus is | 
continued indefinitely the point may 
be reached when some people may 
deliberately leave grey squirrels to 
breed so as to gain more bonuses. 


Open-cast Coal 


HE National Coal Board has} 

made up its mind that open-cast | 
mining is good business and it wants} 
farmers to recognise that the national | 
interest is well served by allowing coal | 
to be worked where it lies near the 
surface. For every man engaged in| 
open-cast work 1,200 tons of coal are 
produced annually; the corresponding | 
figure for collieries is about 300 tons. 
To-day every acre which is used for] 
open-cast yields on average nearly | 
2,500 tons of coal before it is handed | 
back to agriculture, and this coal is} 
worth about 140 times the crops that | 
could be produced meanwhile. More-| 
over, the National Coal Board argues |} 
that the effect of open-cast working | 
on the nation’s agricultural acreage is | 
infinitesimal. At any one time it puts} 
out of action for agriculture only | 


thousand acres. Britain has about} 
48 million acres of farm land; 60,000 
acres are at the moment held for] 
open-cast and of these 28,000 are now | 
being cultivated by county agricul-| 
tural executive committees prepara- | 
tory to their return to normal farming | 
use. These facts keep the picture in] 
perspective, but it must be a bitter 
blow for any farmer to have to face the 
disturbances of open-cast mining. 


Placating the Butchers 


R. Owen R. Guard, the chairman 

of the Fatstock Marketing Cor- 
poration, has calmed apprehensions 
of butchers by assuring the National 
Federation of Meat Traders that the 
F.M.C. has no intention of entering 
the retail trade. It is easy enough to 
understand why Mr. Guard has given 
this promise. He does not want to} 
upset the F.M.C.’s customers for the | 
meat it handles on behalf of its 
members, the producers of fat cattle, | 
sheep and pigs. But I hope that it 


does not mean that the F.M.C. 
feels debarred from entering the 
packaging business and_ supplying 


stores with quick frozen cuts that can 
be marketed attractively and eco- 
nomically. There are also the meaty 
cows that can be turned to best 
accountin the processed meat business. 
The British farmer should not feel 
tied to the butcher’s apron strings. 
He is a good enough customer when } 
it suits his business to buy the home 
product, but he has no qualms about 
buying New Zealand or Argentine 
meat when this suits his business. He 
must not expect a monopoly of the 
home-killed meat trade. 


Quality Beef Cattle 


SUBSTANTIAL premium is 
earned by Scotch beef cattle, 
according to the official market 
returns. In the latest period for which 
figures are available, the week ended 
August 25, grade 1 lightweight cattle 
realised in Scotland an average of 
124s. a live cwt., compared with 
116s. 6d. in England and 118s. in 
Wales. These lightweight cattle, 
ranging from 7 to 114 cwt. for steers 
and from 7 to 94 cwt. for heifers, are 
the beasts that the butcher wants to 
meet the public demand for the best 
beef. This premium on Scotch beef is 
due to the higher proportion of 
animals north of the Border that are 
really bred for beef. There are not so 
many dual-purpose herds as in 
England. We try to get the best of 
both worlds, and we do not achieve 
such a high average price for our beef 
cattle. CINCINNATUS. 
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ROUGH 
SORE SKIN 


COSTLY 
PLUMBING REPAIRS 


SOAP AND DETERGENT 


These are all signs that your home is suffering from the 
ravages of HARD WATER. Get rid of this curse for ever 
by installing a Permutit Water Softener now. It will quickly 
pay for itself in savings of fuel, detergents and repair bills 
and will bring you gloriously soft water for all toilet and 
domestic purposes. Models are available to suit every 
household and a home demonstration will gladly be given 
on request. Can be purchased on easy terms if desired. 
Send coupon for details or telephone REGent 2972 


Get rid of hard water with a 


PERMUTIT 


25 WATER SOFTENER 


_ = 

“ _ = 

RUT -_ = = = 151 Regemt St.. 
“Tad. (Dept ¥.H. 262) London, "~*~ 


_ == = 
Wee To: The Permutit ©9- 


Please send me full details. 
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Electric Fittings 
and Lampshades 


Maples offer London’s finest selection of electric fittings 
of all styles in their NEW Showrooms 


Like a choice cigar, a 
Sumrie suit can be 
selected for its individual 
character and personal 
appeal. This Sumrie three- 
piece suit is a perfect 
expression of English styling 
at its best—in navy or dark 
grey chalk stripe worsted at 
27 guineas. It’s all.wool... 
naturally. Wool tailors with 
unmistakable distinction, 
keeping ifs elegant cut and 
unruffied good looks 
throughout its long life. 


Sumrie clothes are good 
—really. good 


The SUMRIE SHOP at ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
156 REGENT STREET LONDON W.1 (First Floor) 


At SELFRIDGES in OXFORD STREET and good shops throughout the country 


On the same floor there is a wide range of Radio and Television Receivers 
and domestic appliances 


FREE DELIVERY in England and Wales 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON - W.1 


Nearest Stations: Warren Street and Euston Square + Telephone: EUSton 7000 : : : : 7 
BIRMINGHAM * BOURNEMOUTH : BRIGHTON - BRISTOL : LEEDS - LEICESTER .  ———“——iPES oie 
NOTTINGHAM (Henry Barker Smart & Brown Ltd.) - EXETER (Mark Rowe Ltd.) ee TSE ER a 


NEWCASTLE (Robson & Son) 


@M318 


ACDONALD & MUIR LIMITED 
Distillers * Leith + Scotland — 


ea 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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PROPERTY AS AN 


FORTNIGHT ago I suggested 
that the sudden raising of the 
Bank rate, coupled with more 
stringent restrictions on borrowing, 


' could by no stretch of the imagination 


be construed as bull-points for pro- 
perty. But there are other factors 
caleulated to influence individuals and 
institutions in favour of real-estate as 
an investment, and one of these is a 
belief that owing to reduced profit 
margins and conservative dividend 
policies the prices of industrial shares 
are more likely to go down than up in 
the forseeable future. Another is the 
stability that certain types of property 
afford, and in this connection it may 
be pertinent to quote from a paper 
read to the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors in 1951, when, 
as to-day, conditions on the Stock 
Exchange were in a state of flux. 


EFFECTS OF A PANIC 


“TT might be interesting,” said Mr. 

Bryan Anstey, the author of the 
paper referred to, “to consider the 
effects of a possible panic among 
investors in landed property at the 
present time.” This, he believed, 
would have less effect on real wealth 
than a panic in almost any other in- 
vestment market, for, whereas a with- 
drawal of money from business enter- 
prises would ruin and put out of action 
many useful concerns which were 
either producing goods or performing 
services to the community, a wit>- 


‘drawal of money from investment in 


property would not prevent the same 
buildings from continuing to be used 
as offices, flats, warehouses or fac- 
tories. In most instances the gross 
yield would remain the same, and all 
that would happen would be that the 
property would show a higher per- 
centage return on the capital invested 
in it than other forms of investment. 

But although Mr. Anstey sug- 
gested that in the event of a panic 
investors might expect a higher return 
from money invested in real estate 
than from capital sunk in other enter- 
prises, he was well aware that, as a 
result of high taxation, the modern 
tendency of investors is to concentrate 
on stability, coupled with the hope of 
capital appreciation, rather than on 
high yields. And property, in his view, 
fulfilled these needs. Furthermore, he 
went on to say that certain types of 
property had an additional attraction 
in that they were favourably placed in 
relation to some policy supported by 
legislation. For example, it might, as 
in the case of agricultural land, attract 
a lower rate of death duty than the 
normal, and thus be a convenient 
vehicle for passing on the control of 
wealth to an individual heir rather 
than to the Government. And then 
again, though he did not mention 
them, there are the various grants to- 
wards improvements and claims for 
rebate of tax on money spent on 
repairs, insurance and management 
over a period of five years. 


POLITICAL RISK 


T is true that so far as investment 
in certain classes of flats and 
dwelling-houses is concerned, a poli- 
tical risk is attached following the 
decision at the Labour Party Con- 
ference that, if returned at the next 
Election, the party would amend 
the Rent Act. There is also a risk that 
the Finance Acts that allow owners to 
recover a substantial proportion of the 
money spent on buildings and fixed 
equipment may be altered or repealed. 
But the proven determination of all 
political parties to build up the agricul- 
tural resources of the nation suggests 
that this is unlikely, and, in any case, 
no more probable than a general trade 
recession, which would have an equally 
bad effect on industrial securities. 


INVESTMENT 


EAST RIDING SALE 

me indication that estate agents 

believe that present economic 
conditions are likely to result in a 
demand for agricultural land for in- 
vestment is provided by Messrs 
Jackson-Stops and Staff, who, writing 
of the forthcoming auction of the 
Wressle estate, which covers about 
3,350 acres in the East Riding, state 
that with a view to keeping it intact, 
“which provides the soundest security 
in times when other forms of invest- 
ment are much subject to change,”’ it 
will be offered as a whole, though pro- 
vision is being made for it to be 
divided into 43 lots if necessary. 

Wressle, which is one of the 
original estates held by the Leconfield 
family, produces more than £5,800 a 
year and includes practically all of the 
villages of Wressle, Newsholme and 
Brind, in addition to 18 farms, mostly 
occupied by tenants of long standing, 
and several cottages, each with a few 
acres. The remains of Wressle, or 
Wressell, Castle, one-time seat of the 
Earls of Northumberland, tower over 
the village. This castle, founded by 


Thomas Percy, Earl of Worcest:r, who | 


was beheaded for his part in the Battle 
of Shrewsbury in 1403, was damaged 
by order of Cromwellin 1648, and was 


further reduced by fire in 1796, but the } 


hall and kitchen with their 


square | 


towers survived and are preserved as | 


an ancient monument. 

Another agricultural investment 
that comes up for auction in the course 
of the next few weeks is the Foulshaw 
estate of roughly 1,000 acres near 
Kendal, Westmorland, which is to be 
offered by Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
Lofts and Warner by order of the 
Minister of Agriculture. The land con- 


sists mainly of rich grazing let to good | 
tenants, and a number of the farm- | 5 ° : 5 
| experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclair’s 


houses, cottages and buildings are 
almost brand new. “The estate,”’ 


write the agents, “forms a particularly | 


attractive investment as it carries sub- 


stantial capital improvement claims | 


» 


giving relief from income-tax. 
EVENLY BALANCED 


N auction where the value of the | 


property offered was apparently 
assessed at much the same value by 
the vendor and intending buyers con- 
cerned Tottingham, a freehold fruit 
and mixed farm of 393 acres situated 
at Aylesford, near Maidstone, Kent, 
for it was withdrawn after the bidding 
had just failed to reach the reserve 
price of £25,000. However, imme- 
diately after the auction, this farm, 
which commands a rent of £1,350 a 
year, was sold at a figure approaching 
the reserve price by Messrs. Burrows 
and Co. and Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons. 

A farm that changed hands at 
auction the other day was Pebble Hall, 
near Market Harborough, Leicester- 
shire, which was offered by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and _ Rutley 
Messrs. Fisher and Co. It covers 367 
acres, of which 337 acres were sub- 
mitted with possession, and fetched 
£19,750. 


DEMAND FOR TIMBER 

NE of the features of this year’s 

property market has been the 
demand for home-grown timber, and 
this was exemplified by a sale held the 
other day by Messrs. Richardsons, of 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. The timber 
offered consisted of a clear fall of 83 
acres of Bagot’s Wood, near Abbots 
Bromley, Staffordshire, together with 
two adjacent spinneys, the total 
amount involved being approximately 
80,000 cubic feet. In spite of the fact 
that many of the trees were small and 
of poor quality, the prices obtained 
were described as satisfactory by the 
agents. PROCURATOR. 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW tosacco! 


I'd never have believed it possible, but now Ive tried 
HICKORY the revolution’s 
extraordinarily good. 


taken place: It “xeally fas 


It shows it sometimes pays to 


HICKORY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


4/10: IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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The Noble Grapes 
and the Great Wines 
of France 


By ANDRE L. SIMON 


HIS is the first book in which you can see the exact size, 

shape and colour of the Cabernets, Pinots and other grapes, 
as well as the colours of the renowned wines made from these 
grapes. The full colour, full-page photographs, taken at 
vintage time in the French vineyard, have caught the grapes 
at their moment of perfection. They reveal the brilliant ruby 
or golden shades of Bordeaux and Burgundy, Champagne and 
Alsace, so that you can almost taste these wines. 


The story of the great wines of France, from grapes to 
glass, is vividly told by André Simon, the international 
authority on wine and food. President and Founder of the 
Wine and Food Society, he has written many books on his 
two favourite subjects, but this book is his definitive work 
based on a long memory, a delicate palate and sixty years’ 
experience as a connoisseur and wine lover. He describes the 
various species of grapes, the vineyards of each district, the 
quality of wines they produce, specific methods of wine 
making, the outstanding characteristics of each wine and its { 
historical background. A glossary of wine terms, a sound | 
bibliography and index, and a list of good vintage years are 
included. Handsomely ‘bound and beautifully produced, this 
book will be a superb g gift for all who appreciate good food 
and wine. 


Size 10% x 73 inches. With 24 colour photographs by Percy Hennell 


9 
GR AN TS Eight maps and decorations in colour Price £5 5s. 0d. 


MORELLA Pairs 
Withee CHERRY BRANDY || ###/» McGRAW-HITTL asa 
obtainable from your bookseller 


> sh t 
BY ReORERENT eer de li J Gg n 
BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY 


TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH 


¢ 4 A sherry that ; is 
THE QUEEN, THE QUEEN MOTHER 


al TOJETSOAG AKERS A perfect gift to the most eritical palate, 
Pintail is an exceptionally fine sherry, both 
pale and beautifully dry. Specially selected at 
Jerez, this proud product of Spain is available 


OWUwW fe in a trial pack of two bottles at 43/-; 


E London’s most ™~ 
& fascinating shop... 


subsequent supplies at £12 per dozen bottles. 
Your orders will have prompt attention. 


oy | Pintail A 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD.. PERTH. SCOTLAND. Established 180¢ 
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. presents a fabulous 


short and popular 


Gieves’ version of the popular short 
coat. Harris Tweed raglan. With five 


collection of inspired 


gifts, many of them under 


rows of stitching at hem and on 3 two guineas. A polished 
a i i ee and y is Ws sleeves—suitable for town or country. || aluminium ice bucket with an 
) 
Sta ye Ee £18.18.0. 5 ingenious hinged lid and 


handle, 2 guineas, postage 3/- 
RB The General Trading Co. 
ihe (Mayfair) Ltd. 


timIreos a 1-5 Grantham Place, Park Lane, 
(Piccadilly end) W1 


Bronnley for Quality 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., W.3 


Sel er 


Tailors, Hosiers, Hatters since 1785 


27 OLD BOND STREET W1 ooh PROT Pe wee 
Tel: HYDe Park 2276 


NEW BOOKS 
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THE BLOOD-STAINED 
GURKHA RECORD 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


AURENCE OLIPHANT, whose 
Journey to Kathmandu was 
published just over a century 

ago, has this to say of the young King 
of Nepal. Heis “‘capable only of aiding 
in nefarious schemes” and ‘‘can in no 
way comprehend the new-fangled 
philanthropic views of the Prime 
Minister. He cares little about the 
welfare of his country; his amusement 
seems to consist in concocting and 
executing bloody designs, and_ his 
mind must be so accustomed to this 
species of excitement that it can 
scarce be without it.” Lieutenant- 
General Sir Francis Tuker, whose 


point of view one would have expected 
them to have more sense than they, 
in fact, displayed. j 
The Gurkha soldier has become a 
romantic figure, the model of what the 
good soldier should be, tireless, hardy, 
good-tempered between battles, and in 
battle both courageous and ruthless— 
a deadly killer. General Tuker, who 
has commanded Gurkhas in two wars, 
knows more about them than most 
other people, and he pays them here the 
tribute of affection and respect. But 
we must remember that they did not 
join the British Army because of any 
love for Britain, though in many cases 
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GORKHA. By Lieutenant-General Sir Francis Tuker 
(Constable, 45s.) 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES: 
VOLUME Il, THE AGE OF REVOLUTION 


By Winston S. Churchill 
(Cassell, 30s.) 
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Gorkha is published by Constable 
(45s.), comments simply: ‘In other 
words, a homicidal maniac.” 

Various countries have found 
various ways of dealing with undesir- 
able Kings, and Nepal’s way was not 
without humour. The King was told 
that he had better become a god and 
shut himself away from mundane 
affairs. A solution of brilliant sim- 
plicity. The King became the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and the Prime Minister 
took over the job of running the 
country. The Prime Minister was 
General Jang Bahadur, and he decided 
while he was about it to make a job of 
it. He decreed that the Kings should 
go on being Vishnu, and that members 
of his own family should go on being 
Prime Minister, which is to say the 
rulers of Nepal. A communication 
from the British Government was not 
addressed to the King but to the Prime 
Minister; and so it went on till the 
British left India. No one seems to 


_ have bothered at that time about what 


was happening, or would happen after 
the withdrawal, in Nepal: a not 
unimportant point, strategically con- 
sidered, especially in relation to 
contemporary Chinese ‘“‘aspirations’”’ 
and the proximity of Tibet. Anyway, 
Mr. Nehru addresses himself to the 
King, and what will happen eventually 
to Nepal is anyone’s guess. 


RULERS REGARDED AS 
FOREIGNERS 


The Ranas, who took over the 
Prime Minister’s office in the person of 
the great Maharajah Jang Bahadur 
Rana, have not been uniformly 
people of distinction. General Tuker 
speaks of “the sparkling, rather 
tawdry fairy tale setting in which this 
begilded family lived . .. in 1947.” 
What was worst was that the Gurkhas, 
the tough and hardy fighting men who 
are the heroes of General Tuker’s 
book, became estranged from them. 
Jang Bahadur laid it down that 
Ranas should marry none but women 
of Rajput blood. Thus the Gurkhas 
came to regard their rulers as 
foreigners, and the rulers looked upon 
their subjects as little more than 
financial assets. Even from that 


love and admiration for their officers 
developed. They were mercenaries, 
hired out by their government. 
“Year by year,” General Tuker writes, 
“the whole of Nepal’s economy came 
to depend vitally upon the hiring-out 
of her military manpower.” 


PREMIER'S DIP INTO THE 
TREASURY 


It is at this point that the divorce 
of the Ranas from an understanding 
of the Gurkhas showed itself most 
clearly. After the second World War 
“a preposterous discount’ was “‘levied 
by the Nepalese Government on the 
exchange value of the Indian rupee 
and the Nepalese mohur, the effect of 
which was to deprive the devoted 
soldiers of no less than 40 per cent. of 
their savings when they returned to 
their country, in addition to being 
still further fleeced by the money- 
changers at the border towns.’’ While 
this was happening to the soldiers, the 
Prime Minister, ‘“‘taking with him his 
vast wealth and the strippings of the 
Treasury, of his own free will retired 
to Hardwar in India to live a life of 
contemplation in sacred surround- 
ings.’ And so no one need wonder if 
siren-calls from various Big Brothers 
should some day sound alluring in 
Gurkha ears. 

The centre of the Gurkha country 
is a small village called Gorkha, and 
General Tuker’s book is the story of 
how the warlike people of those parts 
gained the overlordship of all other 
people in Nepal, and, through the 
custom of hiring-out soldiers, made 
the name Gurkha one of wide and 
respected significance. It begins in 
myth, slowly assumes the lineaments 
of history, and is, for the most part, 
blood-stained. Murders and mas- 
sacres abound. The taking of life was 
no sin. “Here in Kathmandu all of 
any authority used murder as they 
would eat their daily bread and walked 
in perpetual knowledge—not fear, one 
supposes—that this day might be 
their last.’ This, I imagine, goes a 
long way towards explaining the 
Gurkha’s reputation as a_ soldier. 
There was no need to “indoctrinate” 
him, to train him in sticking a bayonet 
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rtotagood Cocks 
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Picture of a 
man and his friends with 


the party spirit 
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Evenings are drawing in . . . outside it’s chill. But 
inside there’s a glow of warmth. Friends have dropped 
in and, with Gordon’s in every glass, they have the 
party spirit! Gordon’s is the drink everyone can 
have to their liking—long or short, sweet or dry ; 
with orange, lime, tonic, ginger ale or vermouth ; and 
as the “Heart of a Good Cocktail.” That’s why so 
many people keep some Gordon’s in the house—it’s 
the only drink that all your friends can athe 

enjoy. Always keep Gordon’s in your home. a BR) 

a: 


~ 


GORDON’S HIGHBALL (Gordon's ina 


. . . . BY APPOINTMENT 
medium-sized glass, topped wp with ginger owen wasesrv swe queen 
GIM DISTILLERS 
TANQUERAT GORDOM 4 CO.,LTD 


ale to taste, and a twist of lemon peel. 


Gordons 


is the party spirit 


* ASK FOR IT BY NAME 
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A pen is all you need... 


If you’re going to South Africa just write and tell us when 
you want to go and how long you expect to stay. 
We will gladly advise you on planning a tour so 
that you get the best out-of your visit. 

We can also relieve you of all the tedious business of 
arranging for your travel to and in the Union, hotel 
accommodation, tours and so forth. In fact, all you have 
Those memories of PARIS become a delightful reality eae Be a pai e: ge ee sunny 
when you drink PERNOD—France’s most famous aperitif. MiP 


peracd cogiiced water South African Railways, South Africa House, 
Available from your usual wine merchants Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. 
Sole Importers: 3}. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 


161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.1l1. SOUTH AFRICAN RAILWAYS 


Bite dearer rs Alau Me A 


incomparably BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS nee 
38 DOVER ST., LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1778 


Men’s Brown Buckskin Brogued Oxford 
shoes, for easy wear—very soft 

and comfortable—available 
in good average sizes for 
immediate use. 
Every attention 
given to enquiries 
by post, from home 
or overseas. 
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BK DRY Beefeater Gin costs 
slightly more than ordinary 
gins, but what a great difference that 
little extra buys! For this brilliant 
gin is triple distilled from grain. 
That means extra dryness allied to 
soft, velvety mellowness. 


The M‘hfec 


STYLE 13 


AMC 29 


- uestion A : 
[ and nisette 


When, where, and how should I enjoy this delightful, original. 
stimulating liqueur? 


£8.15.0 per pair 


Yes, this is the Superior Gin, so 
different from commonplace gins; 


it’s like comparing a Premier Cru 
with vin ordinaire. 


c 
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Try some. You’ll agree that the dif- 
ference in price is absurdly small for 
the added enjoyment it brings. Ask 
your wine merchant. 37/- a bottle. 
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Here are three of many beguiling answers. 1. Neat—in a liqueur 
glass after lunch or dinner. (It’s heaven!) 2. Poured over crushed ice 


ina brandy glass. (What aroma!) 8. With water added until the colour 
becomes opaline. (A healthy refreshing drink.) 


But don’t be satisfied with an unfamous Anisette. Insist upon the 
e E E - = AT Ee re é IN favourite of Louis XV, none other than— 
Distillers of fine gin : 
since 1820. { to Anso 


MARIE BRIZARD ET ROGER, MAISON FONDEE 1755 
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JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED 


LONDON, S.E.11 
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REVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


into a sack of straw. He killed as 
easily as falling off a horse, and could 
eat his dinner and enjoy a laugh 
thereafter without the faintest twinge 
of remorse. 


CHURCHILL’S MAJESTIC 
SWEEP 


Sir Winston Churchill’s drive 
through the long reaches of English 
history has brought him almost to 
contemporary times. Volume III of 
A History of the English-Speaking 
Peoples (Cassell, 30s.) is sub-titled 
The Age of Revolution, and, beginning 
with our own quiet revolution which 
put William of Orange on the throne 
and established the Protestant succes- 
sion through the House of Hanover, it 
ends with Napoleon on St. Helena and 
the reflection that “if France was 
defeated and her Emperor fallen, the 
principles which had inspired her lived 
on. They were to play a notable part 
in changing the shape of government 
in every European country, Britain 
not excepted.” 

The scope of this third volume is 
colossal: the campaigns of Marl- 
borough and Wellington, the French 
Revolution, America’s Revolution and 
the establishment of her independence, 
the spread of British government 
throughout India and Canada, the 
settling down of the uneasy Georges 
on the English throne. We end in 
sight of Victoria and then up-and-up 
towards the peak that was to shudder 
in 1914 and topple thereafter. The 
age of revolution was by no means 
ended. The Industrial Revolution 
was to produce a proletariat to replace 
a people, and the Russian Revolution 
was to provide them with a black 
gospel. 


LAPSES OF THE TORY 
PARTY 


On page 20 the author puts a 
foot-note: ‘Written early in 1939,” 
and what he was thinking then is itself 
not without interest, for it leads one 
to wonder how the second World War 
would have gone without Churchill. 
The passage in question is con- 
cerned with William’s struggle against 
some high-up Tories. ‘‘Together,” 
he says, “‘these four men exploited 
those unworthy moods which from 
time to time have seized the Tory 
Party. . . . In the name of peace, 
economy and isolation, they prepared 
the ground for a far more terrible 
renewal of the war. No closer parallel 
exists in history than that presented 
by the Tory conduct in the years 1696 
to 1699 with their similar conduct in 
the years 1932 to 1937. In each case, 
short-sighted opinions, agreeable to 
the party spirit, pernicious to national 
interests, banished all purpose from 
the State and prepared a deadly 
resumption of the main struggle. These 
recurring fits of squalor in the Tory 
record are a sad counterpoise to the 
many great services they have ren- 
dered the nation in their nobler and 
more serviceable moods.”’ To the out- 
side view, at any rate, it looked, during 
the second period of which he speaks, 
touch-and-go whether Churchill would 
be frozen out of political life alto- 
gether. It is no small comment on 
the majestic breadth of his character 
that, despite all, he was still there, 
able and willing, when his moment 
came, 

I call especial attention to this 
point because it throws upon our 
notice one thing that makes Churchill 
notable as a historian. With a full 
command of that robust style of 
presentation that marks the best of 
our contemporary writers in this field, 


he has what they can never have. 
Where they must go to the Public 
Record Office and work out the result 
in scholarly seclusion, he can turn 
upon his prodigious memory of men, 
and of events in which he has been a 
leading actor, and savour the parallels 
that history so abundantly provides. 
In a way in which the scholar- 
historian never can do, he knows what 
it’s all about, whether he is writing 
of kings or commoners, or of how a 
campaign is conducted on a battle- 
field or in a Cabinet; or of the signifi- 
cance of small particulars to a grand 
design. 


SOUND JUDGEMENTS 
OF MEN 


His judgements of men are 
always concise and in the main they 
command agreement. George I: ‘‘An 
unprepossessing figure, an obstinate 
and humdrum German martinet with 
dull brains and coarse tastes.... Yet 
the rigidity of his mind was relieved 
by a slow shrewdness and a brooding 
common sense. ... He owed his 
crown to the luck of circumstance, 
but he never let it slip from his grasp.” 
Bolingbroke: “He could hit any nail 
on the head, though which particular 
nail never seemed important to him.” 
Walpole: “He was the first great 
House of Commons man in British 
history, and if he had resigned before 
the war with Spain he might have 
been called the most successful,” 
Lord North: “A charming man, of 
good abilities and faultless temper, he 
presided over the loss of the American 
colonies.” Burke: ‘“He was perhaps 
the greatest man that Ireland has 
produced. The same gifts, with a dash 
of English indolence and irony . . 
might have made him _ Britain’s 
greatest statesman.” How like 
Churchill to see the importance of a 
“ dash of indolence’’! 

It is interesting to learn that the 
honoured title ““Prime Minister’ was 
invented as a term of reprobation. 
It had been Queen Anne’s custom to 
preside at meetings of her Cabinet, 
but George I, who spoke no English, 
absented himself, and ‘Walpole cre- 
ated for himself a dominating position 
in this vital executive committee, now 
deprived of its titular chairman. He 
tried to make himself supreme over 
his Ministers and establish in practice 
that rebellious colleagues were dis- 
missed by the King. But he founded 
no convention of collective Minis- 
terial responsibility. One of the 
charges against him after his fall was 
that he had sought to become ‘sole 
and Prime Minister’.”” He was the 
first Chief Minister to live at 10, 
Downing-street. 
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METHODS WITH THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


A WELL-KNOWN chrysanthemum 
grower, Mr. John Woolman 
has raised many outstanding varieties. 
In Chrysanthemums in Pictures (Gif- 
ford, 13s. 6d.) he records his ways of 
cultivating these extremely popular 
flowers, and gives notes on other kinds 
of chrysanthemum besides the show 
types, and odd snippets of history. 
The writing is straightforward, if 
occasionally slipshod. There are a 
number of line drawings, 60 black- 
and-white photographic illustrations 
and eight colour plates. The colour 
is not brilliant and the black-and- 
white pictures are muddy and often 
very dark; however, they do give an 
idea of the wide range of form in these 
flowers, and, despite these defects, the 
book will be a useful one for those 
interested in growing exhibition 
chrysanthemums. 
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GOING ABROAD? 


you owe 
yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even if it 
is only that part after your business 
is done. You’ll say you can’t afford 
the time. But if you’re important 
to your organisation, youare bound 
to need a good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney 


or Auckland, to San Francisco or 
Vancouver. You even may have 
time for a short break in Honolulu 
—and to all these places you can 
travel in the large, very comfort- 
able ships of the Orient Line. 

Back home again, refreshed and 
fit, you will be thankful you ¥ 
travelled in an Orient liner. 


T 


ORIE 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CANADA U.S.A. 


Chief Passenger Office 
26-27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1 TRA 7141 


City Passenger Office 
9-11 Billiter Square, London, B.C.8  ROYal 5678 


or your local Travel Agent 
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true french 
elegance for 
VOUrse Olli Ure 


Here at 38 Dover Street you will find imaginative styling, in the truly 
French manner, blended with the freshness of creative colouring . . . the very 
essence of hair fashion. And-when you emerge, telaxed and elegant, 
it will be with the happy memory of such good-natured prices. May we send 
you out informative brochure — it’s so useful to have. 


> 


38 DOVER STREET, MAYFAIR W.t. APPOINTMENTS: HYDE PARK 2166 


There are SIntoine salons in Paris, Cannes, New York, Washington, Montreal, Melbourne, and at the Imperial Hotel, Torquay 


GORDON LOWES 


Write for our booklets on 


“Country Clothes”, “To the Snows’’, “Badminton and Squash” 


BREATH OF SPRING 
EMBA MINK 


A note to us 

will bring yov 
photographs of 
any fur you 

would particularly 
like to see. 


Girl wears very warm three-quarter length sheepskin coat. Sizes 

large, medium and small, in tan £29.10.0; Autumn leaf £27-or 

Primrose £25.17.6. Blanket wool skirt in dark muted checks £4.14.6. 
Man’s coat in rich brown £24.10.0. 


35 BROOK STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Fine selection of ski and ski clothes. 


21-23 Brompton Arcade, - Knightsbridge, London, S.W.3 
Phone : KENsington 4494/5/6 Cables: Golow, London 
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Mlaptations of the Paris Line f 


| HE stores are now showing their (bes oe eo 
| versions of the latest Paris sensa- ie. ~ ole 
tions devised by the wholesalers > =— | 


here. The winter coats seem exception- 
ally attractive, tapering to the hem from 
widened shoulders, with a barrel back or 
a low-placed belt, either a half belt at : 
| the back, or all round, creating the 4 

| effect of a suit. . 


The most attractive version of the 
straight sack line is on a jumper suit or 
on a dress seamed or tucked horizontally : ~~ “Ne 
all round just below the natural waist- rt eee 
line so that it looks like a two-piece. : 
This is how Michael showed it in July 
for two tweed jumper suits that were as 
simple as they could be with low-cut 
necklines and very short sleeves. Thick 
supple tweeds in blond or mixed dark . 
grey and brown could not be smarter for 
this type of dress. Tweed pinafore 
dresses are having another big success in 
the winter showings. Most of them indi- 
cate the waistline, a far more becoming 
style than the dead straight dress. The 
straight dresses in brilliant wool are 
often gathered at the back like a smock : 
or have the folds held down below the 
waist in front by a buckle. 

For the fashionable two-pieces the 
jacket is frequently a brief straight one 
that just covers the waist. The same 
group of tweed-like woollens are the 
favourites and the dresses are sheaths 
rather than sacks with the figure 
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This slender pinafore dress in sapphire blue velvet 

pouches over at the back. Without the sweater it 

makes a sophisticated dinner or cocktail dress 
(Frank Usher) 


SE NR 


outlines indicated and the bodices folded over the 
bust and ornamented by a single button or a 
placket opening. Necklines will be cut out toa 
low wedge or oval so that a fine sweater or a 
blouse can be worn underneath, and the jackets 
kept as plain and straight as possible, or given 
barrel-shaped backs with a few folds gathered 
into a band at the base. 

ing over at the waist, is of Numbers of slim dresses have their narrow 
olive green wool (Christian outlines broken by a pouched back. In fine wool 
Dior at Harrods). On the j¢tsey this shape appears in all the warm spicy 
browns with a high neckline and long sleeves. It 
also can be a two-piece, though resembling a one- 
piece; a short jacket with a drawstring at the base 
pouches over a dress that is collarless and very 
plain, usually with a low-cut oval or V-shaped 
neckline. The jacket is also collarless. In velvet 
the pouched sheath is made with a lowish oval 
neckline by Frank Usher. It can be worn with a high-necked sweater and 
is striking either way. There is also the straight shift-like dress with short 
skirt made of glittering gold lamé with a short plain straight jacket to 
match. 

All the new fashions were included in the Harrods display. The coat with 
long body line and a belt running all round well below the natural waist looked 
well in dark flecked tweed. It came from the Budget Shop. The wrap-around 
look of the ’twenties appeared on several dark cloth coats that had fox collars, 
sometimes fox streaming down both fronts as well, or dark mink collars that 
fell in folds at the back. 

A three-piece by Dior in bronze tweed contained a jumper suit with cover- 
ing loose jacket. The jumper was caught at the hem either side into a deep 
pleat, so that it formed a barrel shape and was most becoming. It had short 
sleeves and a lowish neckline, the skirt, straight as a pillar, being the only part 
of the outfit that fitted. A double-breasted suit, also a dark rich brown, had a 
dark brown mink cravat tucked into the neckline and a large beret of the mink. 
Another showed the loose long-waisted silhouette that is completely different 
with a belt laid all round below the waist on the hiplength jacket and a softly 
pleated skirt. Among the black suits was a Balenciaga design with a shorter- 
than-ever jacket, barely covering the waist and shaped into deep scallops at 
the hem. This suit was double-breasted with a narrow skirt set into the waist 
with trouser pleats. A gay little number from the Paris couturier, Guy Laroche, 
comprised a shapely moulded pinafore, under a short jacket barely covering 
the waist, in a pale tangerine velours. It had a white jumper. 

The sack dress appeared in tweed with the line broken in front by a 
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This slender dress, pouch- 


left is a café-au-lait three- 
piece in a thick wool of an 
exceptionally supple texture 
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petrol blue appeared again for these coats—shades 
that blend excellently with all the russet and 
mushroom browns so fashionable among acces- 
sories. qi 

A three-quarter coat in musquash, dyed and 
stranded to resemble mink, was worked with turn- 
back three-quarter sleeves. Rose beige is a lovely 
new colour for beaver shown for a full-length wrap- 
around coat. A pastel mink jacket with the collar 
worked square in front had a new look, but most 
beautiful of all, perhaps, was a wild mink coat of 
perfectly matched skins. The mellow colour of be . 
mink can never be bettered. 

To embellish a set of suits and dresses that are 
the plainest for many years, accessories of all kinds 
are naturally tending to become more ornate and 
highly coloured. ,Cloche hats with highish or 
domed crowns in cerise, emerald or leopard skin 
are suggested by Simone Mirman to add a lively 
finish to a plain straight outfit. “‘Fascinators”’ of 
wool jersey, velvet or gold lamé with scarves 
that fold round the throat bring a touch of drama. 
Jewelled fringes dangle on small cocktail hats that 
are shaped like tambourines and made from 
brocade or shimmering lamé. 

Roses composed of many petals replace 
buckles on Dior’s shoes that are now being made in 
this country. A rose-coloured one is placed high on 
the instep of an olive green satin court shoe that 
has a high and narrow heel and a vamp cut down 
on either side. Others in cerise or bright blue satin 
have roses in a sharp contrast and there are supple 
calf shoes of the clear china blue that he is promoting 
for cocktail and daytime. The National Fur Com- 
pany work mink into wide fur stoles that are 
gathered along the top so that they fall into soft 
folds round the sheulders. These look delightful 
with the short slim” evening dresses, and so do 
boleros with pouched backs in one of the mellow 
creamy tones of mink. 


By Joyce REYNOLDS, 
Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


A mohair skirt in creamy white is full and gathered like a dirndl. The sweater, 
in fine black wool jersey, has a circular folded collar that can be pulled up to 
make a hood (Estrava) 


short horizontal seam confining a group of pleats and a low U-shaped 
collarless neckline. This dress tapered to the hem and was more flattering 
than the straight outline. Another in pale blue jersey was gathered with 
a drawstring across the waistline in front and fell in folds from shoulder to 
hem at the back. Sheath dresses for the older and larger figures were cut 
with darts and gores to slim, and they were carried out in dark soft greens 
and browns and given belts and collarless necklines. Black dresses and 
suits featured the wider sleeve set in just below the shoulders that is a 
strong favourite of Balmain. 


OR the evening the matt silk dress with a wide skirt belling out on to 

the ground at the back and cut half way up to the knee in front looked 
the newest. Less extreme were a group of short sheath dresses in lace and 
a long-skirted white satin embroidered in gold. A short black velvet and 
taffeta with the velvet used for a brief strapless sheath and the wide 
taffeta overskirt caught up to the bosom in front and billowing out on 
to the ground at the back is perhaps the shape of things to come. 

The influence of the ’twenties period is not confined to the loose sack 
dresses and the enveloping cloche hats and bonnets. A slim coat in 
Russian broadtail shown by Bradleys has the low opening in front with 
flat wide revers folding back almost to the waist that marks this period. 
White mink bands the plain three-quarter-length sleeves. A dusty pink 
fur coat was included in dyed coney, and it, too, had everything placed 
low to give the longer body-line effect—belt, pockets and fastening. An 
after-ski jumper in ‘the same colour and fur was great fun. This jumper 
was short and straight-cut and had a becoming oval collar that stood veell 
away from the throat. Large fur collars on the cloth coats were shaped in 
many ways and often continued as panels down the front, or there would 
be a matching fur yoke. Blond beaver and mink made some of the most 
spectacular of the coats and trimmings. 

At Simpsons the display included sports designs from France, Ger- 
many, Italy, England and Scotland, some based on the tried and tested 
classic formula, others on more exotic and ultra-fashionable lines. Among 
the jerseys there were many in cashmere, sleek and perfect of fit, in lamb’s- 
wool on which the seaming was so beautifully done that it became 
invisible, and many thick chunky knits in flamboyant designs. Two new 
tints in blue, a pale duck egg and a petrol, brought change to the classic 
twinsets. 

The elongated hip-length V-necked sweaters in thick bold 
ribbed patterns looked completely in line with the current trends of 
fashion. Hooded ones were shown for the country and ski-ing and these 
had pouched backs and deep armholes. Striking large dog-tooth check 
looked newest among the tweed suits. A checked French suit was chic 
with its large stand-away collar, long belted jacket and straight skirt. 
Another town suit in sleek black cloth was most attractive with a white 
mink collar buttoning to the neck. 


re né A smock dress in fluffy mohair and nylon the popular colour of butterscotch. 
Supple leather and suéde jackets appeared in several lengths, many The front is flat and straight and it has a rever neckline that is fastened 
being lined warmly with fur or wool pile. The pale duck-egg blue and by a button (Frank Usher) 


